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OF THE WEEK. 


——@-—— 


NEWS 


E said in 1874 that the Liberal party had been smitten hip 

and thigh, from Dan even unto Beersheba. It is too early 
to say this positively of the Tory party of 1880, as we write, but 
all the omens now promise the Liberals an even greater 
majority than the Tories then gained. The net Liberal gain 
of Wednesday was 16 seats, of Thursday, so far as we now 
know, 18,—making 34 in all, which count for 68 on a 
division. In other words, if we gained no more seats 
in England and Wales, there would be a balance of some ten 
or twelve votes on a division over and above the number 
necessary to neutralise the Tory majority, and this would 
be in addition to the gains in Scotland and _ Treland, 
which are certain to be considerable. But it is far from likely 
that, with the current running so strongly as it is, there will be 
no farther Liberal gains. We shall be surprised if, when the 
account is reckoned up, the party majority is below 60, and not 
surprised at all if it is nearer 80. The policy of brag and 
bluster is dead. 


We have won up to the time we write a seat in Andover, 
Bath, Bedford, Berwick, Bolton, Bradford, Brecknock, Bucking- 
ham, and Bury St. Edmund’s, two seats in Cambridge, a seat in 
Carlow, Chelsea, Chester, Cheltenham, and Clitheroe, two seats 
in Colchester, a seat in Coventry, Evesham, Exeter, Gloucester, 
Grantham, Hereford, Ipswich, Kidderminster, Knaresborough, 
Leeds, Lincoln, Lyan, and Norwich, two seats in Nottingham, 
one in Oldham, Oxford, Plymouth, Pontefract, Petersfield, 
Retford, Rye, two in Salford, two in Southwark, one in Stam- 
ford, Salford, Truro, Wallingford, Waketield, Winchester, Wor- 
cester,—in all, 51. We have lost a seat in Barnstaple, Brid- 
port, Greenwich, South Hampshire, Hastings, Horsham, Newry, 
Newark, Newcastle-under-Lyne, Sheffield, Leominster, two seats 
in Maidstone, one in Poole, Rochester, Taunton, and Westbury, 
—in all,17. And the gains in the Liberal vote, even where we 
have not gained a seat, have been often most remarkable. 


The City of London gives a more complete Tory vote than 
ever before in our recollection. The Tories might easily have 
carried all four Members, and their poll was very nearly two to 
one that of the Liberals,—Alderman Cotton polling 10,326 
votes, and Mr. Alderman Lawrence (the minority Member and 
the highest Liberal) only 5,950. This shows a great advance 
for the Tories on the vote of 1874, and a considerable 
loss for the Liberals on the old vote. Greenwich, too, 
sends up two Tories,—Mr. Boord and Baron de Worms,— 
instead of one Tory and one Liberal; but in the case 
of Greenwich, the lowest Liberal vote has increased rather 
more in proportion than the Tory vote. Westminster, 
again, has returned two Tories (Mr. Smith and Sir Charles 
Russell), out by very much diminished majorities. On the other 
hand, Southwark, by a very heavy vote, has restored the Liberals 
to their places at the head of the poll, by a good majority, 





Finsbury returns Liberals, as before, by a still larger majority ; 
and in Chelsea, Sir Charles Dilke beats Lord Inverurie by a 
majority of very nearly 3,000 votes; and even Mr. Firth beats 
him by over 2,300, being the gain of a seat to the Liberals. In 
the Tower Hamlets, Mr. Bryce heads the poll. On the whole, 
there is little doubt that even in their own pleasure-ground the 
Tories will prove to have lost heavily. 


One of the most remarkable of the Liberal victories is that 
at Oxford, where Mr. Hall, a great favourite with the people, as 
well as a brewer, who is commonly supposed to exert no small 
amountof political influence by virtue of his profession alone, was 
beaten by Mr. Chitty by the rather narrow majority of 10 votes. 
Mr. Hall polled 112 votes fewer than Sir William Harcourt. 
In March, 1874, when Lord Cardwell vacated the same seat by 
his elevation to the House of Lords, Mr. Hall polled nearly 500 
votes above his Liberal opponent, Mr. J. D. Lewis. It had been 
rumoured beforehand that Sir William Harcourt’s election was 
more seriously in danger than even Mr. Chitty’s, but as it turns 
out, it was the Conservative who was imperilled,—a change 
which can only be ascribed to the wave of pure political feeling 
which, rising in the North, has made itself felt almost in direct 
proportion to the latitude of the place. 


One of the most noteworthy features in the Election is the 
Liberal gain in towns in the Eastern Counties. In Norwich, 
Mr. Colman and Mr. Tillett come in almost as a matter of 
course; but in Ipswich, Mr. Jesse Collings, of Birmingham, 
tore away the second seat from the Conservatives, and nothing 
but the local influence of his family saved Mr. Cobbold. In 
Cambridge, two Tories, one of whom, Mr. Smollett, was a 
figure in the House, his speeches recalling his kinsman’s 
novels, were replaced by two Liberals, one of whom, Mr. 
Fowler, is a gain to Parliament; and in Colchester, of all 
places in England, both the Conservatives were thrown out. In 
Lincoln, the second seat has been carried for the Liberals; 
and in Bury St. Edmund's, Mr. Hardcastle heads the poll 
by a great majority, throwing out a local magnate like Lord 
I. Hervey. These results, important in themselves, are all the 
more so because the tone of these towns is apt to be in unison 
with what is called “ county feeling” in polities, and their con- 
version to Liberalism is an indication of possible successes in 
the counties. We shall never have much hope in the counties 
till the Liberals study county politics more closely; but there 
are signs in many directions that a farmers’ revolt is at hand. 
Their “friends” never had such a long spell of power, and 
never did so little for them. 


The Tories are amusing themselves by pointing out that 
many seats have been carried by very small majorities, and 
that many small boroughs have turned Liberal. There are 
small majorities in every election, and the Tories should not 
forget, in their irritation, that the small boroughs are in their 
eyes the safeguards of the Constitution, and the refuges of 
capacity from the tyranny of numbers. Has Lord Beaconsfield 
made them all Reds already ? As a matter of fact, the Liberals 
have had the mass vote of the country all along, and in the 
boroughs which had completed their elections before Friday 








the Liberal gain is very great. The 
Liberal votes in 1874 were 566,000 
Liberal votes in LSS8O 720,000 
Liberal gain 154,000 
Conservative votes in 1874 466,000 
Conservative votes in 1880 521,000 
Conservative gain ... Bs “a 55,000 


We take the figures from the Echo, a paper which, as Mr. 
Gladstone telegraphs to Salisbury, has been very staunch, 
and which, now that the nightmare is removed, will, we hope, 
get rid of its only great fault, what Carlyle calls “ preternatural 
suspicion.” It would see blue vitriol in Tory sugar. 
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The recent etiquette for a Cabinet decidedly beaten at the 
Polls has been to resign, without encountering an adverse vote 
in Parliament ; but the older precedent is in favour of waiting, 
and Lord Beaconsfield will be acting constitutionally in taking 
either course. It is probable that he will take the latter. He 
will desire to shower honours on his supporters, possibly in the 
Press as well as in the Houses; his party is still eager for 
patronage, and there are a number of posts which, by a little 
adroit manipulation, may still be filled by faithful Conserva- 
tives. Nobody knows who may die in six weeks. On the 
other hand, the Liberals will not, we suspect, be altogether 
sorry for a brief respite. They have to settle the claims to 
leadership, to arrange their programme, and to decide inform- 
ally who shall and shall not be Cabinet Ministers. The intellect 
of the Lower House is so completely on their side, that while 
Lord Beaconsfield can just make up a small Cabinet with at 
least three lay figures, the new Liberal Premier will be tor- 
mented with the multitude of undeniable claims. Fortunately, 
under our exceptional system of society, some of those who 
cannot have power will enjoy rank, and do exceedingly good 
service in the Upper House, where the Tories are not so over- 
weighted in debate. Lord Granville would not be sorry some- 
times for two or three additions to his intellectual regiment. 


Weare not going to bore our readers with many more Election 
speeches. A noteworthy address or two may still be made in 
the counties, but politicians thank God that they see a prospect 
of daylight and silence at last. Lord Hartington, however, at 
Bacup, on Monday, made a “confidential” remark to a few 
thousand people which will be of interest to about 250 
millions. He said :— As to Afghanistan, I am not standing 
here to say that I, or, as far as I know, any of the Liberal 
party are prepared with a policy which would be satisfac- 
tory, or that could at once undo all the enormous mischief which 
has been caused by the policy of the present Government. | 
will make a frank confession; I believe that if the Liberal party 
were to come into power, our policy with regard to Afghani- 
stan would be precisely the same policy as that which the pre- 
sent Government would pursue, if they dared to avow it at this 
moment,—1'o retire as soon as might be, with as little loss of 
credit as possible, with as little sacrifice of our real interest as 
possible, from the false position in which the blunders of the 
last five years have placed them.” It is, we know, strictly 
true that the Government wishes to retire, and the position 
therefore amounts to this ::—We are going to risk 4,000 soldiers 
in taking Ghuznee and to kill endless Afghans, as a matter of 
prestige, after both parties have made up their minds that they 
would rather go away. 


Earl Grey has written a letter expressing his wish that the 
Liberal party may not succeed in carrying the country, which 
was published in the Ties of Wednesday. Like almost all Lord 
Grey does, it indicated the quarter precisely opposite to that from 
which the wind was blowing. Lord Grey, as a politician, is like a 
pointer who should insist on pointing away fromthe game. Of 
course, that is impossible toa dog, for it is a feat which takes a re- 
fined kind of reason to accomplish, there being no instinct which 
goes by contraries, like Lord Grey’s political judgment. The best 
of his letter was that he disapproved entirely of the foreign policy 
of the Government, but wished to save it for the sake of its 
Irish policy, or rather, for the sake of preventing the Liberals 
from attempting an Irish policy of their own. This is like 
sending Lord Lytton out to India because he was a fair second- 
rate poet,—which was, indeed, very likely Lord Beaconsfield’s 
real reason. Lord Grey is apt to believe in the contrary, but 
he has hardly ever been so successful as this. He wants to keep 
Lord Beaconsfield, only to prevent making room in Ireland for 
any influence of Mr. Gladstone’s ! 

Mr, Gladstone, on Wednesday, in a most respectful and 
temperate reply to Lord Grey’s letter, criticised very genially 
Lord Grey’s amazing statement that even if Lord Granville and 
Lord Hartington remained the leaders of the party, they would 
be nothing but puppets in Mr. Gladstone's hands. Appealing to 
the character which each of these statesmen had established for 
firmness and strength, Mr. Gladstone asked what pretence there 
was for the insinuation that they, as resp msille Ministers, would 
allow themselves to be overruled by the irresponsible influence 
of an ex-Minister acting from behind them. Nothing, he said, 
could be more unconstitutional than such a state of things as 
Lord Grey imagined to be probable, but nothing also would be 
less possible. He himself, he said, “had no other personal de- 





erate, 
sire” than to follow Lord Granville’s and Lord Hartington’s 
lead; and though his address to Midlothian was written 
without concert with Lord Hartington, he was glad to 
find it written precisely on the same lines. Mr, Forster 
referred to the same subject in Yorkshire last week, 
declaring that if Mr. Gladstone would come back to the head of 
the party, every one would admit his full right to the leader. 
ship ;—from a}l which we gather that as yet nothing is abso. 
lutely settled, but that the real wishes of the great majority of 
the Liberal party in the country may yet be gratified. 


Most of the innumerable electioneering speeches of the week 
are already obsolete. They are merged, as it were, and super- 
seded in the elections which they were intended to influence, 
But there are one or two exceptions. Amongst them is the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s rather remarkable and most un- 
precedented declaration, made this day week at South Molton, 
as to the duration of the Parliament now in process of 
election, if he, at least, were to have the responsibility 
of determining that duration. After saying how glad he 
was to meet his South Molton friends, he went on:—* At 
the same time, I must say that the less frequently we meet for 
election purposes the better, but the oftener we meet on any 
other occasion, the greater will be the pleasure I shall ex. 
perience. Ihave, of course, had some conversation with friends 
upon the impending general election, and many of these friends 
have been good enough to say that they hope they will not 
have to think again about voting for another six years. I hope 
so, also; and, gentlemen, I think that if the country returns a 
satisfactory Parliament, we shall not have to trouble you 
again for many years to come; and I confess that I 
think this will be the best for the country.” Was there 
ever a more singular statement? It means, of course,— 
‘Only send up representatives likely to keep the pre- 
sent Government in office, and we will give you no oppor- 
tunity of changing your minds till we are obliged.’ Now, that 
promise might have been a very effective bribe, if the Parlia- 
ment were self-elected, for no body of men who have spent a 
good deal on their election like to have to spend a good deal 
more and run a great risk as well. But addressed, as it was, 
not to the elected, but to the electors, we doubt extremely the 
policy of promising them that, if they behaved well, they should 
have no opportunity for six years of changing their minds. And 
still more are we amazed at the unconstitutional nature of 
the pledge. We do not at all wonder that Sir Stafford North- 
cote dislikes elections, frequent or infrequent. He will intensely 
dislike the results of the election now proceeding. But we 
do wonder that as a Constitutional statesman he should 
almost commit himself beforehand not to consult the 
people afresh, even though half a dozen emergencies might 
arise on which the duty of consulting the people afresh 
would be obvious and imperative. Nothing can illustrate 
better how deeply even Sir Stafford Northcote is impregnated 
with Lord Beaconsfield’s scorn for the Constitution. 


The controversy raised by the First Lord of the Admiralty 
last Thursday week as to the relative merits of the previous and 
the present Administration in regard to the development of 
the Navy, has been continued this week, in letters to the Times 
by Mr. Lefevre and the First Lord of the Admiralty himself, and 
by a very interesting speech of Mr. Childers’s on the subject, 
delivered on Monday in his canvas at Pontefract. The truth 
appears to be that while the last Liberal Administration built 
a great deal more, and especially built a great many more iron- 
clads, than the present Administration, the latter, while spend- 
ing much more on the Navy, and spending that much more 
during times in which money went a great deal farther than it 
did during the high-priced times of the Liberal Administration, 
have devoted themselves chiefly to mending, patching, and finish- 
ing, so that a much larger tonnage of ships is now ready for im- 
mediate use than was ready for immediate use when the late Gov- 
ernment retired, in 1874. Which of the two Administrations really 
added most effectually to the strength of the Navy as it is, must re- 
main to be determined when Parliament meets. But it is clear, 
from Mr. Smith’s own admission, that the main foundation of 
the existing naval power of England was laid by the late 
Administration, and that the merit of the present Administra- 
tion, whatever it be, consists chiefly in finishing-off what their 
predecessors began. a 


The Bereg, the new official journal in St. Petersburg, states 





that of all “ propagandists” of Nihilism discovered between 1873 
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and 1878—that is, before the assassinations began—80 per cent. 
were the sons of nobles, merchants, officers, and respectable 
citizens, and only 20 per cent. workmen and smugglers. Of 
the educated 80 per cent., one-third were from the higher 
schools, and more than half of them, again, students of 
science. Of the females discovered, 39 per cent. were from 
gymnasiums, 25 per cent. from the midwifery classes, and 
17 per cent. from the medical classes. Nihilism, in fact, 
ig a revolt among the educated, and the Bereg draws the 
deduction that the education is bad. It recommends more 
toleration for Dissenters and Jews, and says that persecuted 
sects are always ready to furnish revoiutionists, a truth it 
might extend to the religious position of Catholics in Poland. 
It hints that laws will shortly be passed admitting Dissenters 
to all the rights of Russian subjects. If the Government 
had the nerve to extend the same system to the Jews, it would 
find that half the bitterness against it in the European Press 
would disappear. It should, however, accompany the decree 
by another,—that all Jews, in their own interest, should adopt 
the European costume. Their separateness in dress, both in 
Russia and Roumania, constantly marks out the Jews for mob 


suspicion. 


The decrees concerning the unauthorised religious Orders in 
France have been published. There are to be no banishments ; 
not even the foreign Jesuits are to be exiled. But all the 
societies of Jesuits in France are to be dissolved within 
three months’ time, and all other unauthorised religious Orders 
are to submit their statutes for authorisation, which will be 
granted or not, and granted with or without modifications, at 
the discretion of the Government. The French journals assert 
that all the other unauthorised religions Orders will cast in 
their lot with the Jesuits, and decline to submit their 
statutes for authorisation, the consequence being, of course, 
that they, too, will be dissolved. Be that as it may, a 
very bitter religious controversy has been stirred up, 
by this unhappy resolve of M. Jules Ferry and the Cham- 
ber of Deputies to make the religious Orders feel the wrath 
of the Republic ; and as no one is to be exiled, all the elements 
of bitterness will be retained and diffused in France. When a 
Republic takes to prohibiting voluntary organisations, it risks 
the very principle of a true republic, which is the protection of 
individual liberty of choice even in unwise forms, so long as 
those forms are not subversive of the morality of the State. 
The moral danger of France is that it may seek rather to oblige 
individuals to conform to the taste of the democracy, than to 
protect and consecrate personal liberty within the democracy. 


The Liberals will suffer a great loss, if Sir John Lubbock’s 
defeat at Maidstone should not be cancelled by his success in 
some other constituency. We have notalways agreed with him, 
—especially during the period in which the Eastern Question 
first came up for discussion,—but no Member of the last House 
of Commons has either commanded more universal respect, or 
called its attention to more important, and more frequently 
neglected, subjects. Not only as a_ philanthropist and 
financier, but even more as an_ edueationist and a 
friend of the historical monuments of the country, Sir 
John Lubbock has rendered services to the people which 
it will not be easy to forget. On the other hand, Cam- 
bridge has done much to retrieve the capital blunder which 
Maidstone has made, by returning Mr. W. Fowler at the head 
of the poll. As a financier, Mr. W. Fowler may take rank with 
Sir John Lubbock, and as an accomplished economist and 
lawyer and student of land-tenure, no more useful Member 
could have been returned to a Parliament which is almost 
pledged to revise the present laws affecting the settlement of 
land. 


The news of the week from Afghanistan is of some import- 
ance, even if we reject the telegram in the Chronicle announce- 
ing that 12,000 Afghan troops have collected in the Maidan. 
Nothing further is known of Abdurrahman’s movements 
or intentions beyond the fact that he is at Balkh, where the 
Afghan troops have mutinied in his favour; but native spies 
assert that he is marching towards Cxabul, while Mahmoud 
Jan is supposed to be organising an attack upon General 
Roberts’s communications. Fort Battye, indeed, has been at- 
tacked, and Lieutenant Angelo, with twenty-six men, have been 
killed and wounded in its defence. There is the usual vague- 
ness, however, about the information received, and the only cer- 
tain fact is that General Donald Stewart left Candahar on 





the 30th March to attack Ghuznee, vid Khelat-1-Ghilzai, with 
4,000 infantry, of whom 1,200 may be Europeans, 800 cavalry, 
and twenty guns. It is expected that the march from Khelat- 
i-Ghilzai will commence on the 8th April, but of the chances of 
resistance no one says a word. It is hardly likely that it will 
be serious. Ghuznee was a great fortress once, but it is not 
defensible against modern artillery, and will probably be 
evacuated without a siege. The true interest of the struggle 
now centres on Abdurrahman, who is, according to English 
ideas, the true heir of the dynasty, and who has the option of 
leading the national attack or of making terms with the British. 


Sir Henry Layard has received another severe snub from the 
Sultan. It has been one of the English Ambassador’s objects 
to maintain Midhat Pasha in Syria, as a quasi-independent 
Mussulman Prince, liable, no doubt, to orders from the Porte. 
but not liable to be removed. The Sultan has yielded hitherto 
to this device, contenting himself with refusing Midhat troops, 
and sending impossible orders for remittances, which have cer- 
tainly once, and we believe twice, caused the Governor to 
resign ; but he has this week indicated his displeasure in another 
mode. He has sanctioned the division of Syria into three 
“vilayets,” or separate governments, only one of which, 
Damascus, is left under Midhat’s direct control. The effect 
of this will be, in the first place, to disgrace Sir H. Layard’s 
protégé, who will probably resign; and in the second place, to 
produce disorder in Syria, a province where France, as well as 
England, always feels compelled to interfere. 


The latest report about Continental affairs is that the Russian 
Government, having quarrelled with that of France about the 
Hartmann incident, is now deeply interested in re-establishing 
the league of the three Emperors. Prince Gortschakoff, it is 
stated, is to be decorously removed from office, retaining the 
name of “Chancellor”? while he lives; and M. Giers, his 
successor at the Foreign Office, is to show himself friendly 
to Prince Bismarck. The Emperors of Russia and Ger- 
many have again exchanged loving letters, carefully pub- 
lished in the Gazettes; and the three Imperial Powers 
are to support a proposal to establish an international 
agreement for the extradition of political assassins, which 
may give rise to much diplomatic trouble. All this talk is 
probably talk merely, founded partly on the personal friend- 
ship of two Sovereigns, who, as against Nihilists, strongly 
sympathise with each other, and partly on the undoubted wish 
of Czar Alexander to be free of foreign complications for a 
time. His steady policy, too, may be deflected by personal 
irritation at the conduct of the French in refusing extradition, 
which he looks upon as the result of pestilent Republican ideas. 
Any cordial amity between Russia and Austria is, however, in 
the present situation of affairs, most improbable. Russia is 
protecting and Austria trying to coerce the Serbs, and both 
are struggling for influence throughout the Balkan peninsula. 


From all parts of Ireland come intimations that Mr. Parnell’s 
influence is melting away under the outbreak of Liberal feeling 
evoked by Lord Beaconstield’s attacks and the now pronounced 
hostility of the priesthood, who steadily oppose any conces- 
sion either to Socialism or to the old Fenian party. In Wexford 
an attempt to proscribe a Home-rule candidate caused the serious 
riot mentioned elsewhere, in which Mr. Parnell was personally 
assaulted ; and everywhere the cry is raised of “ No dictation.” 
Mr. Biggar’s suggestion that Hartmanns might arise in Ireland 
has given deep offence to genuine Catholics, and may yet be 
noticed in the House of Commons; and in Cork, the priests 
are calling on their congregations to resist the Obstruction 
candidates. Mr. Parnell’s own seat is threatened by a Tory 
candidate, who hopes to enlist respectable Liberals on his side, 
and though there is little chance that Mr. Parnell will be rejected, 
he will certainly not return a “great power” to the House, 
while it must be remembered that Home-rulers at the beginning 
of a Parliament are much more independent of agitators thau 
Home-rulers at the end of one. Mr. Parnell has evidently goue 
far beyond the general feeling of his countrymen, and his repu- 
tation has not been increased by his failure in America, where 
his “collection” for political purposes only reached a sum 
which, had he been popular, would have been given ten times 
over by New York alone. It did not amount to Mr. Gordon 
Bennett’s single cheque for the distressed Irish. There is no 
O'Connell in Mr. Parnell’s coat. 


Consols were on Friday 98 to 98}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE ELECTIONS. 


OTHING surprises people more in the Elections than the 
evidence they give how easy it is to live in England, 
and not know anything about the real opinion of England. 
Wherever you went, you were told that whatever Scotchmen 
and Irishmen might think, “ the heart of England was sound,” 
would support Lord Beaconsfield’s policy with enthusiasm, and 
give him a majority greater than that of 1874. Sir Stafford 
Northcote wasso convinced of this, that he thought it a good card 
to play to assure his friends in North Devon that if they chose 
right, as he evidently expected them to do in his sense of the 
term “right,” they should not have even an opportunity of 
changing their minds for six years to come. He must have 
supposed that not only was England heartily with him, but so 
heartily with him, that it would be quite a luxury to the English 
to resign their political responsibilities altogether into the 
hands of a Tory Government, and rest and be thankful just as 
religious hearts rest and are thankful when they have placed 
all their burdens of anxiety absolutely at the disposal of a 
higher Power. Poor Sir Stafford must be by this time awaken- 
ing from his illusion, and asking himself, as a good many 
other members of London society are asking themselves, how 
they ever came to know so little of the people amongst whom 
they live, as to dream that Lord Beaconsfield was regarded by 
them as a kind of secondary Providence, on whose absolute 
wisdom it was a sort of sweet necessity to lean. The 
only straw at which these unfortunate persons now catch is 
the tremendous Conservative majority in the City. There, they 
say, you may see what responsible, opulent, and intelligent con- 
viction really is. And indeed, it is quite true that if the Tories 
had been courageous, they might easily have carried all fourseats. 
But then there are two considerations which very much affect 
our estimate of the City vote. First, the City excessively 
dreads any interference with the property of its Guilds, an in- 
terference to which some of the most powerful-of the Liberal 
leaders have shown themselves seriously inclined. Secondly, 
the vote of the Jews in the City is very powerful, and there 
is little doubt that it has completely changed sides, and passed 
from the Liberals to the Tories. With these considerations in 
the scale, we decline to accept the City vote as so significant 
or impressive as it seems. It is not nearly so significant as 
the extraordinary vote in Hackney. In Mr. Bartley, the Con- 
servatives had a man universally and justly respected for his 
beneficence, who was identified with the great popular 
cause of penny banks, and who possessed all the influence of 
wealth, as well as that of goodness. Yet Mr. Bartley’s poll 
was more than 6,600 below that of Mr. Holms, the lowest 
Liberal ; and while the Liberal poll sprang up from 10,900 
in 1874 to 18,300 in 1880, the Conservative poll rose 
only from a few votes under 9,000 in 1874 to 10,322 in 1880, 
Such an election as that of Hackney,—where no local fears 
affected the result, —is far more significant of the set of the current 
of London political conviction, than the certainly marvellous 
triumph of Conservative fears and Jewish sympathies in the City. 
The Conservative organs, however, maintain that the Liberal 
victories have usually been in places of no great importance 
or weight,—in the small boroughs of comparatively rural dis- 
tricts. It is hardly necessary to remark that these are the 
sort of boroughs the opinion of which, hitherto, the Conserva- 
tives have valued the most, as representing the opinion chiefly 
of a middle-class not liable to be overawed by great class- 
organisations. Butasa matter of fact, nothing can be less true 
than their assertion. Is Manchester unimportant, where the 
Tory Member falls from the head of the poll to the representative 
of the minority,and where even since the election of 1875 the 
Tory vote has dwindled, while the Liberal vote has increased by 
some thousands? Is Coventry unimportant, where a Conser- 
vative headed the poll in 1874, and is now replaced by a 
Liberal? Is the immense borough of Oldham unimportant, 
where two Conservatives headed the poll in 1874, and are now 
replaced by two Liberals? Is Salford unimportant, where 
two Conservatives headed the poll in 1874, and are now re- 
placed not only by two Liberals, but by two Liberals who are 
both of them not much less than 3,000 votes ahead of their 
opponents? Is Leeds unimportant, where the Tory Mem- 
ber, the friend and special representative of the Licensed 
Victufllers, is literally nowhere, and the Tory minority 
Member comes in more than 10,000 behind the lowest 
of the Liberals? Indeed, it is clear enough that in 
Leeds the Liberals might have carried the minority seat as 


. . ae 
well as the majority seats, quite as easily as Birmingham 


Is Nottingham unimportant, where the highest 
between two and three thousand votes fewer “than He A 
Liberal? Is Bradford unimportant, where Mr. Ripley is aon 
: wn 
out by Mr. Illingworth, who polled 3,900 votes more than hi 
antagonist, while Mr. Forster’s poll was above five hokened 
over that of the Tory candidate? It is childish talking of th 
victories of the Liberals as gained in comparatively unimportant 
centres of English life. They are gained almost everywhere 
In Exeter, even the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s son would 
have had no chance, had the Liberals run a second candi- 
date. In Bury-St.-Edmund’s, Mr. Hardcastle polled some 
hundreds more than Mr. Greene, who has usually headed 
the poll; and Lord F, Hervey is thrown out. In Chester 
the Conservative Chairman of Committees, Mr. Raikes, ae 
only loses his seat, but is more than a thousand votes 
below the lower of his successful opponents. In Ipswich 
Mr. Jesse Collings, the Birmingham Liberal, has wrested the 
second seat from Mr. Bulwer. In King’s Lynn, a Liberal 
heads the poll, Mr. Bourke, the Under-Secretary of 
Foreign Affairs, only comes in second, and Lord Clau@ 
Hamilton is rejected. In Stamford,—most significant of all 
where, as Dod says, “the Marquis of Exeter [a Cecil] pos- 
sesses most of the £10 houses in the borough,” and where 
the present Lord Salisbury sat secure for many years as Lord 
Robert Cecil and Lord Cranborne, without opposition,—the seat 
is wrested from the Conservatives, and Lord John Hay is defeated 
by fifty votes. At the last election, the same opponent, Mr, 
Buszard, who has now been elected, was defeated by 146 votes, 
Look where you will, though there are a few striking Tory 
victories, especially in Kent and along the coast, the turn of 
the tide is not only marked, but marked in the most ex- 
traordinary way, by victories that the most sanguine Liberals 
scarcely dreamed of. In the City, indeed, the Tories have 
gained a signal victory, a victory much greater than the vic- 
tory of 1874; but almost everywhere else the flood-tide of 
Liberalism is overwhelming. It is the same even in most of 
the places where we have not gainedaseat. Take, for example, 
Wigan, which is still a Tory stronghold, but where the Tory 
majority has dwindled to a hundred odd, from five hundred 
odd; or take Portsmouth, where the Conservatives keep both 
seats, but their majority is reduced by more than half; or take 
Belfast, where the Tories, instead of beating by more than 
two to one, as they did in 1874, have only beaten by a 
majority of some twenty-five per cent. 
If we look to Scotland, the result is even more imposing, 
—not that we can boast of more than one gain, for there has 
been hardly room for gain as yet, but that the majorities have 
become so much more dramatically impressive. In Edinburgh, 
where the representation is said to be “ unchanged,” and is 
unchanged so far as men are concerned, Messrs. M‘Laren 
and Cowan represent now a popular force of over 17,000 
voters behind them, instead of only 11,000 as in 1874, while 
the Tory vote has dwindled from 5,700 to 5,600. In Aberdeen, 
where the Liberal vote only exceeded the Tory vote in 1874 
in a proportion rather higher than that of four to three, 
it is now very much over two to one. In Perth, where it was 
in the proportion of about two and a half to one, it is now 
considerably over three to one. It is clear that Mr. Gladstone 
has fired the imagination of Scotland, and that in Scotland, 
Liberal as it has always been, there is now hardly a Conserva- 
tive party, worth mention, left. 

On the whole, we may say that London continues the strong- 
hold of Toryism, but that even in London, excepting only the 
City, and in a less degree Greenwich, the Liberal reaction 
is very decisively marked. We have gained both seats in 
Southwark. And though we have lost Westminster, the 
Liberal vote there has nearly doubled. As regards the rest of 
the country, Kent and Sussex still show some symptoms of 
Tory feeling. In Maidstone the Liberals have lost two seats, in 
Rochester one, in Hastings one. In Chatham and Canterbury, 
though we have greatly diminished the Tory majority, the 
Tories still hold the seats. In Horsham, the Tories gain 
one seat. In fact, we should say that the Tory feeling is 
strongest in the counties bordering on the Channel, where a 
showy foreign policy has often taken more hold of the people 
than in any other part of England. For the rest, it is very 
difficult to see anywhere the least sign of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
influence. Lancashire and Yorkshire are undoubtedly wrenched 
from his grasp. The boroughs of the Midland Counties are once 
more secure in their Liberalism. The towns of Devonshire 
and Cornwall are turning away their sympathies more and more 








from the Conservatives ; and in the Eastern Counties they have 
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THE CONSEQUENCES OF THE LIBERAL VICTORY. 
HE consequences of the Liberal victory may not be in the 
long-run exactly what Liberals expect, for Governments 
are always profoundly affected by the course of events, but 
they must of necessity be very far-reaching. To begin with 
home affairs, Tory Democracy has received a very severe blow. 
We do not say that it is dead, for we are not blind to the fact 
that both in America and in Germany the masses have shown 
a certain readiness to fall under its influence, but it is, for the 
present at least, in a dead faint. Lord Beaconsfield must go 
out; he is unlikely, from his great age, to return to power ; and 
with Lord Beaconsfield the influence which has so perverted 
the great and necessary Conservative party will disappear, 
possibly for many years. There is little chance of a recur- 
rence of the strange series of circumstances under which a 
dreamy littérateur, who based his policy upon his own novels, 
was able to magnetise the Sovereign, to master the aristo- 
cratic classes, and to persuade a Parliament acciden- 
tally Tory that it was needful for England to be 
perpetually fidgetting about her place in the considera- 
tion of the world. Only a man of genius could have spread 
such an illusion ; only a man anxious for glory in Asia rather 
than in Europe could have avoided the collision with hard 
facts which would have speedily disenchanted the people ; and 
only at a moment when a Parliament had been elected in his 
name, but for other ends, could he have secured the neces- 
sary control over the great machine. We are not likely 
to have Lord Beaconsfield, the Eastern Question, and a 
bad Parliament all together again, and without any one of 
them Tory Democracy, should it revive, must be a monster of 
very different mien. 'The Premier’s successor, when he arrives, 
will not be an Asiatic; no other question but the Eastern 
would admit, for any length of time, of such flagrant mis- 
representation as is involved, for instance, in the fallacy 
that South Slavons wish to be Russian ; nor will any future 
Tory Parliament be elected on issues entirely different from 
those which, nevertheless, absorb its attention. And we may 
add, it is most improbable that any future Premier will be 
able to dominate and misguide the Tory squires in his Cabinet 
as Lord Beaconsfield has done. They would have revolted 
long since against any other chief, and we have only to 
imagine such a Cabinet headed by the man who, in his 
intellectual qualities, approximates most closely to the 
Premier, Sir William Harcourt, to understand how immense 
the difference would be. The next man who professes faith in 
the “ Monarch and the Multitude” will have either to appeal 
to the latter on Socialist grounds, in which case he will have 
against him all the “interests” of the country. and so be in 
face of a totally different situation, or to undertake enterprises 
requiring sacrifices that will speedily restore the people to 
their usual practical sense. It was because Lord Beaconsfield 
was able to seem to acquire prestige without raising soldiers or 
adding perceptibly to taxation, that he was able to avoid 
a Dissolution for six years; and a Dissolution, it is now 
clear, would have broken his gilt-metal sceptre. No other man 
will ever so wave the banner, without striking a stroke for it. 
In the second place, we are rid of personal government. 
We have never been able to join in the fears expressed by 
writers like “ Verax,” that England was in danger of becoming 
a pure monarchy, for the power of the Throne has not increased, 
nor is there any proof that the House of Hanover has for- 
gotten that it reigns by Parliamentary fiat alone ; but Lord 
3eaconsfield has undoubtedly used the reverence felt for 
the Sovereign, his ascendancy in his own Cabinet, and 
his hold over his own party, to establish a form of 
personal government, to concentrate the guidance of 
policy in his own hands, to keep grave facts from 
the knowledge of Parliament, and to govern through a 
minute inner Committee, of which he was the soul. To carry 
out this policy, it has been necessary that even Ministers 
should know little, and the country nothing; that measures 
should be arranged like assassinations, and military movements 
like conspiracies ; that speeches should be made so double- 
edged as to have the effect of falsehoods, and that the old 
belief that a Minister’s statement in his place in Parliament 
was final as to the facts should be entirely dissipated. Under 
the Tory Democracy, nothing was so likely to be untrue as 
a Ministerial reply, and the nation lost for a time all con- 





fidence that it actually knew the position of its own affairs, 
Its attention was always being distracted by dissolving views. 
It was constantly being duped for its own glory, and tricked 
into its own successes, real and imaginary. This form of per- 
sonal government, which humiliated rather than hurt the 
people, but tended to demoralise polities and increase the 
chances of power for mere tricksters, must pass away, and the 
country be ruled by a Government which will not parade the 
Queen as the Mayor of the Palace paraded one of the Mero- 
Vingians, but will honour her; which, with any amount of 
faults, will be frank and scrupulous ; and which will not say that 
nothing is at hand when Sepoys are coming to Europe, or asseve- 
rate that no change is contemplated when a policy has already 
been reversed, or waste eleven millions of ratepayers’ money in 
conciliating opposition to a Water Bill, or try to carry an 
election in two kingdoms by declaring political war upon a 
third. The fact that the next Government will be honest will 
involve a change of the most far-reaching kind, and affect 
for good every department of political life. Parties, in vulgar 
English, will cease to be “ Imperial ’—and dodgy. 

It is, however, in its effect abroad that the Liberal victory 
at the Elections will be of the most far-reaching kind. It is 
painful even to think of the millions throughout the world— 
from the slaves who meditate escaping, to the wretched Chris- 
tians whose daughters are carried off by the Kurds in Armenia 
—whose heartfelt thanks will go up to heaven because the 
great friend of the oppressors has been overthrown. We do 
not believe that there will be joy in St. Petersburg at all. 
On the contrary, we believe that the Government there, which 
is thoroughly well informed, dreads and distrusts certain 
views of the Liberal chiefs, especially of Mr. Gladstone, far 
more than it dreads or distrusts a Ministry which can be 
coaxed into secret compacts, and a Premier who, if he may 
but have the appearance of Empire in Asia, cares nothing for 
the happiness of man in Europe. But the millions of Greeks 
over the world will know that the true obstacle to their in- 
dependence has disappeared, and that a sound English 
Government will not only accept, as is inevitable, the Treaty 
of Berlin as a part of public law, but will insist that its 
liberating as well as its enslaving clauses shall be carried out ; 
that Jannina shall be given to its inhabitants with their con- 
sent, as well as Serajevo to the Austrians without it. To 
the wretched people of Armenia will come a new hope—that it 
may be possible to keep alive and yet not surrender themselves 
to Russian satraps ; while to the whole population of the Balkan 
peninsula (16,000,000 of men), a new career, a career in which 
they may remain free of the Ottoman, yet avoid “ plunging 
into the Russian morass,” will seem to have been opened. 
Their natural friend is England. There will be exultation in 
Athens and Erzeroum, in Bucharest and Sophia, though it 
may be feeble compared with the exultation of our own mil- 
lions in India, no longer taxed a@ miséricorde in order that a 
Premier may pose as arbiter of the destinies of Central Asia. 
The next Government must take up the thread of affairs 
where it finds them, and can no more repeal the Treaty 
of Gundamuk than the Treaty of Berlin; but it is in 
the stream of its tendencies that the true weight of a 
Government is most felt. The Treaty of Gundamuk does not 
prohibit the appointment of a great Mussulman noble as the 
British Envoy at Cabul, and with that single concession, the 
difficulty of re-establishing the status quo ante, and binding a 
new Ameer to ourselves by a moderate subsidy to pay a guard, 
disappears. No Treaty can be disregarded, but no Treaty pre- 
vents the British Government from throwing its heavy weight 
on the side of the rising nationalities, or securing peace in 
Asia by abstaining from breaking it, or maintaining an attitude 
in Europe which will make the combinations that must precede 
war next to impossible. No Treaty binds the Government to 
maintain men like Lord Lytton in Calcutta, or Sir H. Layard 
in Constantinople, or Sir II. Elliot in Vienna, or to waste 
half the strength of India upon preposterous projects to 
enslave a people who ask, as their sole request, that men from 
Europe shall let them and their affairs alone. The mere ex- 
istence in England of a Government which wishes well to 
those who suffer, and does not approve “more summary 
methods ” of suppressing rebellion, will be felt in every capital 
of the world—in Pekin, for instance, almost as much as in 
Paris—and will be felt everywhere as a restraint upon the 
oppressors. and an encouragement to the oppressed to tfy other 
methods than insurrection. That it may also be felt as an annoy- 
ance, an interruption to intrigue, in other capitals, is also true, 
and is the condemnation of the regime with which the “ Im- 
perial Powers” felt that almost any “ transaction” would be 
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safe and successful. England can hear with equanimity that 
Prince Bismarck is sorrowful, and Baron Haymerle worried, if 
throughout the world all freemen feel as if, with the Tory- 
Democratic Government of England, a miasmatic cloud had 
been rolled away. 





THE COMING ARMENIAN QUESTION. 


HE Conservative leaders have repeatedly asked during 
the Elections what the Liberals would do in foreign 
polities, and especially in Turkey, if they came into power. 
The best way of answering a question of that kind, which is 
really a question as to tendencies, is to restrict it to some one 
definite issue, which plain people can understand. What, for 
example. will a Liberal Foreign Secretary, with a working 
majority behind him, do in Armenia? We all know what the 
Tories have done there, and the well informed politician who 
writes in the Contemporary Review under the pseudonym of 
“ An Eastern Statesman ” tells us this week what has been the 
result of their action. They first of all, through the secret 
agreement between Lord Salisbury and Count Schouvaloff, 
dismembered Armenia, giving over a huge cantle of 
it, including its second best port, to Russia. We do not 
blame them greatly for that, for they could not help it with- 
out fighting, and from actual fighting, except against bar- 
barous foes, they shrank back; but still they gave it. They 
then, as some compensation, assented to the insertion in the 
Treaty of Berlin of Clause 67, which contains these words :— 
“The Sublime Porte engages to realise, without any delay, 
the ameliorations and reforms which are demanded by the 
local wants of the provinces inhabited by the Armenians, and 
to guarantee their security against the Circassians and Kurds, 
It will periodically make known the measures taken to this 
end to the Powers, who will superintend the application of 
them.” The Turks assented, the Treaty was signed, and 
then,—then the Government left Armenia to its fate so com- 
pletely that their own Enyoy, Sir Henry Layard, has told 
them that an Armenian question is rising fast ; and that the 
people are suffering till they are looking abroad for help, 
which can only come from England or Russia. 


“An Eastern Statesman” agrees heartily with Sir Henry 
Layard. He declares that so frightful has the position of the 
Armenians become since the ratification of the Treaty of 
Berlin, that an Armenian Question—quite as dangerous as the 
Herzegovinian question—may be on us before we are aware. 
The Armenians, who from the time of Constantine have played 
an important part in the government of the East, have long 
been employed by the Turks in business transactions for which 
Ottomans have not the capacity, and are now so dispersed, 
that of the five millions in existence two are known to be in 
Turkey, about a million dispersed everywhere, and hardly two 
millions in their own land. These two millions are deprived 
by their rulers of arms, and are forbidden to defend them- 
selves, a prohibition felt with unusual severity by a race 
which, though it so closely resembles the Jews in many re- 
spects, differs from them in a decided capacity for military 
service and for generalship. Count Bagrathion who com- 
manded at Borodino was, and Count Loris Melikoff who con- 
quered Kars is, an Armenian, the latter a man belonging to 
a family which is lost in the night of history, the stupid story 
of his relationship to the Czar being not only untrue, but, 
from their ages, impossible. Without arms, and surrounded 
by Kurds and Circassian colonists, the Armenians are compelled 
to rely on Turkish protection, which, according to * An Eastern 
Statesman ”’ who, be it remembered, is distinctly friendly to 
the Turks asa people, is of this kind,— 

“The complaints of the Armenians against the Turkish Government 
may be easily understood, for they are as specific as were those of the 
Bulgarians before the war, and they have been fully and officially 
communicated to the Governments of Europe. They do not hesitate 
to assert that in Armenia there has been for many years a deliberate 
attempt to exterminate them, an attempt which has met with some 
success,—and they object to being exterminated from the country 
where they have lived for 3,000 years. In those parts of Asia Minor 
where they are in a hopeless minority they have suffered much less, 
and have generally lived on comparatively friendly terms with the 
Turks, but since the war the suffering has been much more general 
than before. The instruments used by the Government in this work 
of oppression have been the Kurds, the Circassians, the army, the 
the police, the courts of justice (?), the tax-gatherer, and 
agrarian laws. We may add the Tarkish Beys and the Turkish 
officials generally, although there have often been exceptionally 
good Governors, who failed to comprehend the nature of the work 
which they were sent to do. It is generally agreed that since the 
Congress of Berlin the condition of the people has been growing 
steadily worse, and that there is no hope of improvement except 





throngh European intervention. E is ¢ iliar wi 

sad story of the ravages amnan te ae : - 
these frequent raids upon Christian villages are but a small ' cea 
the sum of misery which the Turkish Government conbinues to in 
flict upon the Armenians through the Kurds. These wild Seniein 
are alternately repressed and let loose, and the repression which 2 
called an islahat (reform), is more destructive than the work of a 
Kurds themselves. An army is sent into the country, which Gan 
but little harm to the Kurds, who simply retire to the mountains 
with the plunder of years, a part of which they share with the 
7 urkish pashas. The army retires, after having collected from the 
Armenians the whole tax of the province, including what ought to 
have been paid by the Kurds. In its place it leaves a local militia 
made up of Turks and Kurds, under the command of the Turkish 
beys, who proceed to collect the regular taxes over again, in addition 
to three or four extra taxes, which often raise the amount collected 
to seven times the amount of ordinary years. The next year the 
Kurds return as before to their work of plunder, mutilation, and 
murder, the Armenians never being allowed by the Turkish Govern. 
ment to arm themselves in their own defence. As there are no 
Kurds in Northern and Western Asia Minor, the Turks have now 
sent the Circassians to do a similar work there, and towns almost in 
sight of Constantinople, like Adabazar, are given over to their 
tender mercies, while the authorities langh in the faces of ambas. 
sadors and consuls who interfere to protect the lives and property of 
the people. An English consul lately spent a month in Adabazar 
rt tad went away, leaving the people in a worse condition than 

‘tore. 

Whether extermination is or is not desired at Constantinople 
may be doubtful, but depopulation certainly is, for the Vali of 
Erzeroom, a Turk, recently appealed to Constantinople, “ and 
informed the Porte that whole districts were being de- 
populated, and that the people would be forced to emigrate to 
Russia, which would result in great loss to the Imperial 
treasury. The Grand Vizier replied, ‘It is not necessary for 
you to meddle in political affairs, or to consider things from 
this point of view. A happy journey to the Armenians who wish 
to emigrate. I will fill their places with Circassians and others,’ 
. . «+ + The only wonder is that any Armenians remain in 
the country, for it is not simply life and property which is de- 
stroyed,—they are subjected to insult and abuse of every 
kind. A single Kurdish chief has carried off for his use 
within a few years 167 Armenian girls. Such things, and 
worse, are occurring every day, and no redress is ever obtained, 
The police, where there are any, are as bad as the Kurds, and 
very often are Kurds. The gendarmerie, of which so much 
has been said, and which was to have been under the com- 
mand of English officers, does not exist.” The Christian popu- 
lation of Armenia has been reduced one-fourth since the 
Treaty of Berlin, a place like Souren, for example, with 
nine Armenian churches, not having one Armenian inhabi- 
tant left, while the Patriarch who represents these things 
to the Porte and to the Ambassadors is calmly bidden 
“to have patience.” Sir H. Layard can summon the Fleet 
to save a convert, but he cannot summon it to save the most 
ancient of all Christian peoples. The result of Tory manage- 
ment has, in fact, been to make of the Treaty of Berlina 
provocation to the Turks against the Armenians, instead of a 
protection for them. 

Now, what would the Liberals have done? We do not doubt 
fora moment that they would have accepted the Treaty of 
Berlin as their point of departure, and have insisted on Clause 
67 being carried out. The Armenians, though irritated till 
an insurrection of the most formidable kind may break 
out at any moment, are still Asiatics, and have not the 
loathing to the Moslem found among the Christian races 
who are also European. They understand the Turks, they 
are accustomed to them, and they are scattered among them, 
and their requests are singularly mild. They do not ask for 
the expulsion of the Turks, or the independence of Armenia, 
but only that Armenia shall be placed in the position of the 
Lebanon, under European protection,—shall, in fact, be made 
such a principality under the Sultan as Wallachia once was. 
They ask for their autonomy only, under which they can become 
a quiet and industrious people, keeping the Kurds in order 
with a local militia, and offering shelter to thousands of 
the poorer Turks, with whom they alone among the Chris- 
tian subjects of the Porte are on amicable terms. They 
would manage their province easily enough, would swarm 
back to it in hundreds of thousands, and would offer to 
England, as their protector, the aid of a race which in Asia is as 
diffused, as cosmopolitan, and as able as the Jews in Europe. 
For such a people, under such a treaty protection, the Liberals, 
well aware that if they are to bar Russia in Asia they must 
have a point d’appui, such as Armenia would afford, would 
have exerted themselves to the utmost at Constantinople. 
They would have availed themselves at the Seraglio of the 
Armenian readiness to pay for their liberation, would have 
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united with Prince Bismarck, who is friendly to the Armenians, 


and by this time would have constituted Armenia a 
Principality, under the Sultan. That, as it seems to us, would 
have been a policy better worthy of the Government than the 
one pursued, more inconvenient to Russia—if that is to be 
an argument—and indefinitely more beneficial to “ British 
“interests.” For the alternative, clear and unmistakable, is an 
outbreak in Armenia, for the avowed purpose of becoming a 
Russian province :—‘ Armenia is near to Russia, and far 
from Europe. There are already half as many Armenians in 
Russia as in Turkey, and Etchmiadzen, the holy city, is in 
Russia. The whole country might be cecupied by Russian 
troops, and England could do nothing directly to prevent it. 
Armenians occupy high positions in the Russian civil and 
military services, and are reported to be very loyal to the 
Emperor. The Armenian population in Turkey has long been 
to some extent under Russian influence, and although the 
great majority would prefer the protection of England, there 
is an active Russian party in opposition to the Patriarch. 
Tens of thousands have fled from Turkish misrule to find 
peace under the protection of Russia. Such is the situation 
at present. What will it be, if England refuses to secure 
autonomy to Armenia? The whole Armenian nation must 
then come under the influence of Russia, and look to her as 
its only hope.” These are the opinions of “ An Eastern States- 
man” friendly to Turkey, of Sir Henry Layard, and, in great 
measure, of Lord Salisbury, before he had fallen under the 
influence of the present Premier, who may, as a correspondent 
suggests, have planned out a great Asiatic empire, but who is 
careless whether within that empire there are Christian 
Asiatics or not. 





THE REVOLT OF ENNISCORTHY. 


HE riot at Enniscorthy, in which Mr. Parnell was so roughly 
handled, is one more proof of the unsoundness of many 
popular English ideas about Ireland, There is a fancy in this 
country that Irishmen are, of all men, the easiest to govern, 
if only those who claim to govern them are agitators, incendi- 
aries, or priests, The priests, it is believed, can always guide 
the peasantry, who, again, are always ready to follow any dan- 
gerous agitator who panders to the dislike of England. The 
truth all the while is that the priests have never been able to 
manage the peasantry, upon any popular question upon which 
the permanent ideas of the people are at variance with their 
own. They failed to prevent them from sympathising with the 
French Republicans of 1794 whom the Church detested, or 
with Napoleon as First Consul whom the Papacy dreaded. They 
failed to put down the Secret Societies which, under all cireum- 
stances, Rome proscribes; and they failed utterly and almost 
ludicrously either to restrain or to direct the agrarian move- 
ment. The work is just as hard for the agitators. So long as 
they are with the people in their inner aspirations, as, for 
example, O’Connell was as regards Emancipation, they succeed 
and seem to rule; but the moment they differ with them, how- 
ever slightly, the peasantry break loose. Daniel O'Connell, 
who carried Emancipation, effected hardly anything with his 
Repeal cry. His successors, the men of action, who were sup- 
posed on the Continent, and even in England, to be the idols of 
the people and the future chiefs of an Irish Republic, could not 
persuade fifty men to take up arms, and were not only unsuccess- 
ful, but ridiculous. The Fenians, though they, as Nationalists, 
were really in accord with a section of the population, were much 
more successful among the Irish in England and America 
than among the Irish in Ireland; and now the arch-agitator, 
who was supposed to be persuading a whole people into 
Bocialism and treason, has been hustled, and pelted, and 
struck by a Home-rule mob, because he attempted to 
interfere in an election. The people of Wexford are, 
by their own account, Home-rulers, and ought to be 
devoted, on the English theory, to Mr. Parnell, as the 
arch-Home-ruler. They are undoubtedly in favour both 
of fixity of tenure and of low rents, and ought, on the London 
idea, to worship the Irish Gracchus. They are discontented 
with England just now, and on the high Imperial view they 
ought to be obedient to England’s greatest enemy. But they 
are none of these things; are, on the contrary, as unpleasant 
to Mr. Parnell as if they were all publicans, and he a Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson. Mr. Parnell had not done much to offend 
them. He had gone down toa public meeting, to declare that 
their candidate, Mr. O’Clery—or Chevalier O’Clery, as he likes 
to be called, and out of the United Kingdom would have aright 
to be called—was not, in his judgment, a sufficiently-advanced 


politician. That is done every day in all Three Kingdoms without 
any particular resentment being excited, and in Mr. Parnell’s 
supposed position was natural enough. He thought, no doubt, 
he should be successful, for he looked upon Mr, O’Clery, who 
has no territorial or social influence in Wexford, as a mere 
nominee of the Home-rulers, to be displaced or replaced at the 
discretion of the Home-rule executive. But the peasantry of 
Wexford liked Mr. O’Clery, and determined to re-elect him, 
and Mr. Parnell’s “ dangerous influence” instantly went to 
pieces. The electors told him that he was a “bastard 
patriot,” and his friend, Mr. Biggar, “a Nihilist;” they 
hurled eggs and insults at his head; they tore his trousers ; 
they actually struck priests who spoke for him, and finally 
they drove off the Arch-agitator, the Bogey whom Tories be- 
lieve to be “more dangerous than pestilence and famine,” 
under the escort of the armed police. So slight was Mr. 
Parnell’s influence, that a mere protest against a candidate 
popular with the electors, but not otherwise of any mark, 
was sufficient to make him a momentarily detested man, 
and reduce his “influence,” which was to fill the House 
of Commons with his followers, to a minus quantity. 
Some part of this outburst may be due, no doubt, to Mr. 
Parnell’s personal qualities. Those who have watched his 
career attentively have always said that he would be much 
more powerful in the House of Commons than in Ireland. 
He has much tenacity, some power of speech, great know- 
ledge of Parliamentary forms, and a fund of bitterness which 
has some of the effect of energy, but he lacks the qualities 
which make up a great Irish agitator. There is a total want 
of humour in him, and of breadth, and of that deep sympathy 
with Irish nature as a whole which gave O'Connell sympa- 
thisers even among Orangemen, who held him to be at 
once agitator and villain. His power of speech, though 
considerable, is not of the electrifying kind, and his 
tenacity often degenerates into an obstinacy as irritating 
as any other form of the non-possumus. He is a man, 
in fact, who would be in place rather as chief of a clerical 
party than as a national leader, and who arouses secret anti- 
pathies in his own party of the most explosive kind, as witness 
the attack on him, wholly unjust, we should imagine, on the 
charge of being secretly a contemner of Catholics. He failed 
in America to attract his countrymen, who, if attracted, would 
have given him thousands where they gave hundreds; and 
he has not been wholly successful even among the Anglo- 
Irish, who have in them a marked streak of devout Catholic 
feeling. 

Nevertheless, the true explanation of the Enniscorthy incident 
is not to be sought in Mr. Parnell, but in the Irish peasant, who 
is infinitely more independent both of priests and agitators 
than most Englishmen imagine, and follows his own ideas in 
a way that his “ leaders” find not a little bewildering, some- 
times, it may be, from pure caprice, and sometimes from an 
odd sort of loyalty to individuals, but very often indeed from 
a shrewdly selfish common-sense akin to that of the Southern 
Frenchmen, which Englishmen, who never can understand that 
anybody is sensible who is not also staid, are far too apt to 
overlook. It exists, nevertheless, and is shown in such incidents 
as the utter refusal of the peasantry in 1548 to go a step 
farther than they chose, in their present clear conception 
that the Tories will do nothing for them, and in their faint 
approval of Home-rule,—a movement which would almost 
have collapsed, but that Mr. Parnell suddenly linked it with 
a real Irish passion, the claim to be exempt from eviction 
as long as a low rent is paid. The agrarian question is 
always formidable in Ireland, as it is everywhere where the 
people have no resource but the land; but that is a 
question of interests, not of imagination. If anybody 
denies the present coolness of the Irish peasant when 
not contending for land, let him explain this undoubted 
fact. The people have three times the wealth they 
had in O’Connell’s time, yet it is as impossible for the 
Home-rulers to obtain the * Rint’’—the general subscription 
which the great Repealer obtained—as it is to pay off the 
National Debt. O’Connell appealed to Ireland, Mr. Parnell 
is forced to appeal to America; and that just marks the dif- 
ference. The great body of the Catholics of Ireland desire 
Catholic education, and wish fora place within the Empire 
more distinctive and honourable than they think England 
accords them—and, as all reasonable men know, there is 
ground for that feeling—and to secure. these things and 
security from eviction, they will support any promising 
agitation. They read eloquent diatribes against their 
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words, and enjoy English annoyance with the sort of malice 
with which English lads enjoy perplexing priggish masters. 
But the notion that they will blindly devote themselves to 
Mr. Parnell or anybody else, or refuse just legislation because 
they want something more, or risk an insurrection out of 
pure spite, or light-headedness, or “ cussedness,”’ is the merest 
delusion. They are not half so given to hero-worship as 
people think, or so insensible to patient and kindly justice, 
or half so ready to sacrifice their own interests and 
prejudices for any object whatever, except land. Mr. 
Parnell defying the Saxon may be an acceptable person, 
though even in that capacity they had rather he drew 
his resources from America than Ireland; but Mr. Parnell in- 
terfering with themselves is a very different object. In the 
one capacity he is chaired, in the other he is pulled off the 
platform. He may promise anything he pleases, and organise 
anybody who will obey him, and if he can worry the Saxon 
very much in London, why, that is amusing,and costs nothing ; 
but, nevertheless, “ the people” will elect their own favourites 
and go their own way, with no more reference to him than to 
Mr. Lowther. We do not know how Mr. Callan stands in 
Dundalk, but we venture to say that if the electors like him, 
he will be returned, in spite of Mr. Parnell’s written proscrip- 
tion; and that if they did not, he would have been rejected, if 
Mr. Parnell had himself seconded his nomination. If Ireland 
could be ruled by agitators, as Englishmen think, Ireland 
would occupy a very different place in our annals, 





THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT AND THE RELIGIOUS 
ORDERS. 
\ DE FREYCINET has done his disagreeable, and we 
4¥ie hope unwelcome, duty without any ostentation of 
satisfaction in it. A sacrifice had to be made to the bigotry 
of the anti-Clerical party, if the Government were to retain the 
confidence of the Chamber of Deputies at all; and that sacri- 
fice has been made in the decrees for the breaking-up of the 
Jesuit communities in France. But if we do not mistake, 
M. de Freycinet is far from proud of his achievement. He is 
well aware that he has not been engaged in the kind of duty 
which becomes a Liberal, but has been ministering to the perse- 
cuting spirit of the party which hates religion, by way of re- 
prisals for the persecuting spirit of the party which professes 
to love religion. It is perfectly true, indeed, that M. de 
Freycinet does not propose for a moment to drive the Jesuits 
out of France. Even the foreign Jesuits are not to be exiled. 
The only thing effected is to break up their communities, 
which have not been, during either the present or any recent 
generation, legal corporations, but only tolerated by a Govern- 
ment which might, if it pleased, at any time have put them down. 
Still, M. de Freycinet must have his own secret doubts of the 
wisdom of breaking up these corporations. What it does secure 
is the wide diffusion of individual Jesuit teachers over France, 
where they may be engaged by any of the spiritual authorities 
as teachers in their own Catholic schools; and moreover, 
it secures their diffusion in a mood more hostile than ever 
to the spirit of the Republican Government which has 
thus scattered them to the winds. If the Chamber of 
Deputies had had in them a little more of the wisdom 
of the serpent, instead of so much, as they show at 
times, of the folly of the scorpion, they would have asked 
themselves in what countries the Jesuits are really least dan- 
gerous ; and the answer would have been in England and the 
United States of America, where there are no restrictions 
placed upon their association at all. In England, the 
Jesuits comprehend some of the most Liberal, as they 
comprehend also some of the most Ultramontane, of the 
English Catholics, But whether Liberal or Ultramontane, the 
Jesuit has no mysterious power in England. He is free to 
associate as he likes, to express what convictions he likes, to 
teach as he likes—so long as the parents whose children he 
teaches confide them spontaneously to his care—to take part as 
he will in ecclesiastical, or religious, or political controversy ; and 
the result is that the Jesuits have aboutasmuch power to under- 
mine the State, as they have to disestablish the Church. They 
take a modest part in literary and religious controversy. They 
show a good deal of knowledge, a considerable culture, more 
or less tact and zeal, as the case may be, more or less know- 
ledge of England and English ways of thought and life, but 
they weigh just as much as so many Roman Catholics of 
equal capacity and character,—so much, and no more. It is 
just the same in the United States of America. It is in the 
atmosphere of complete and perfect liberty that such accom- 
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plishments as the Jesuits boast have least artificial advant 
They have learned with some success how to fight the a 
with its own most characteristic guile, at least, where the bi 
is so unwise as to have recourse to the clumsy weapon it h. 
least skill to use,—the weapon of persecution. But where - 
world is astute enough not to handle weapons it does not re : 
understand, and simply meets the Jesuits with such weapon 
as it has long ago learnt to handle well, the Jesuits make “ 
great way. They fight at an advantage only when they live 
in an atmosphere of suspicion and diplomatic finesse. Leave 
them no need for manwuvring, and they are reduced to the 
ordinary weapons of their faith,—to the skill in presentin 
evidence, and the frank persuasiveness in urging it, whiek 
many Catholics who are not Jesuits possess in far higher 
degrees than any Jesuits, and of which Jesuits have certain] 
no monopoly at all. Had the Chamber of Deputies not is 
possessed with the foolish passion for a great symbolic victim 
they would have left these obsolete laws to rust away 
in their obscurity, and disarmed the Jesuits by rendering 
their traditional finesse simply useless. As it is, M. de Frey- 
cinet has been obliged, if he would retain the confidence of 
the Lower Chamber, to spread the leaven of Jesuitism in a 
highly active state of fermentation all over France, by placing 
at the disposal of all ecclesiastical school managers a carefully 
trained body of skilful teachers, whose methods will no longer 
be strictly scrutinised by the parents, since the parents will no 
longer know that it is to the teaching of Jesuits that their 
children will be committed. The Ultramontane principles of 
fourteen hundred and eighty carefully-trained men, secretly dis- 
solved in the educational institutions of France, will work far 
more powerfully, we do not doubt, than they could ever 
work while they were restrained by belonging to responsible 
communities bound to justify themselves to the parents of 
France, and to that end controlled by superiors who jealously 
watched the character and effect of their instruction. 

The real danger to France is not Jesuitism, or the spirit of any 
other religious Order, but the tyrannical disposition to impose 
your own beliefs and denials upon others, a disposition which 
may belong either to the religious or to the irreligious, and 
now belongs, perhaps, even more often to the latter than to the 
former. From this tyrannical disposition no democracy is 
exempt, while it is far more dangerous in a democracy than 
in an oligarchy. The oligarchy has at least the fear of num- 
bers to restrain and sober it. The democracy has no such fear, 
and so long as it really has the great majority of the people with 
it, need fear no restraint at all. In France especially, where 
liberty has too often meant the penal treatment of all un- 
popular forms of belief, there is a very great jealousy of any- 
thing like democratic tyranny, and a great fear of its conse- 
quences. If the Republic is disposed to embark on a career of 
that kind,—and whatever may be said to the contrary, this 
dispersion of the Jesuits and of other unauthorised religious 
Orders is the first step in that direction,—it can, of course, do 
so without any immediate result, except that of earning the 
enthusiastic support of the Left, and cooling the confidence of 
true Liberals in the Republican principle. Sooner or later, 
however, and probably sooner than later, a reaction will follow. 
Let the sincere friends of liberty,—men like M. Dufaure and 
M. Jules Simon,—once withdraw their hearty confidence from 
the Government, and treat it as a propagandist Government, 
instead of as the honest protector of all individual liberty, and 
we shall soon find the Government thrown more and more on 
the support of the propagandist party. And to please them, 
we shall have laws brought forward striking at the Church, 
favouring a liberty that is full of license, like some of the re- 
cently proposed laws of divorce,—such as that which advocated 
divorce by mutual consent in the case of all marriages where 
the wife is over the age of child-bearing,—and generally offend- 
ing the moderate men of all faiths. This must be the natural 
result of forfeiting the confidence of those who believe in true 
individual liberty, and who do not believe in enforcing the 
cries of the majority. You cannot please at one and the same 
time the Liberals by principle, and the democracy who regard 
popular acclamation as a sort of sacrament, to which disobedi- 
ence is wicked; and if you have ceased to please the former, 
you are pretty well compelled to try and please the latter. It 
is this which is the great peril of democracy in France. If 
M. de Freycinet does not go beyond this weak act of 
deference to the Chamber of Deputies, and for the future does 
all in his power to protect true liberty, all may yet be well. 
But if he puts himself more and more in the hands of the men 
who have forced him into these foolish decrees, he will lose the 
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find the reaction against Republican institutions steadily 
owing. For, after all, it is Republican institutions which 
are now at stake in France. If the Republic becomes propa- 
andist, it must, sooner or later play into the hands of a 
new political despotism. If it is to be the real guardian of 
olitical freedom, it must begin by jealously protecting liberty 
of conscience and the domestic privileges of parental care. 





EARL GREY. 


F Earl Grey had written the letter which appeared in the 
London newspapers last Wednesday with a view of 
announcing his conversion to the Conservative party, it would 
hardly have called for comment. The charges which he brings 
against the Opposition are those with which we have for some 
time past been familiar, and it is not wonderful that a Liberal 
here and there should have been convinced by them. But 
Earl Grey writes as a Liberal, not as a Conservative, and he is 
apparently scarcely better pleased than we are with the policy 
of the present Government. It is the Old Whig creed, he 
says, that he continues to hold; and this Old Whig creed has 
taught him that the foreign policy of the present Government 
“has been unwise and mischievous, that they have sadly mis- 
managed the affairs of South Africa, and that...... 
the administration of the Government has not, on the whole, 
shown the judgment and energy we should have desired.” It 
seems, however, that Earl Grey is not of opinion that in the 
present election it is mainly the foreign policy of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s Government that is on its trial. That indeed 
is the issue as stated by the Government themselves, that 
is the issue as stated by the Liberal party, that is the 
issue as understood by the whole of Europe. But it is not 
the issue as it appears to Earl Grey. He alone of articulate- 
speaking men is more afraid of what a Liberal Government 
may be expected to do at home, than of what it may be ex- 
pected to do abroad. His letter is a long one, but there is not 
one word in it which bears upon foreign affairs—except the 
single phrase in which he says that the foreign policy of the 
present Government, the foundation of their whole claim to the 
confidence of their countrymen—has been “ unwise and mis- 
chievous.” The entire space is taken up with predictions of 
the terrible things which will happen in England and Ireland 
if a Liberal Administration, which “ would necessarily act 
under the guidance of Mr. Gladstone,” should unfortunately 
take office. The special dangers which he anticipates from 
such an administration are want of careful deliberation 
in bringing forward reforms, and want of resolution in 
dealing with agitation in Ireland. Want of care in the 
preparation of measures, strikes us as a quaint charge to bring 
against Mr. Gladstone. Whatever else may be said against 
the Irish Church Act or the Irish Land Act, we should have 
thought that neither measure could by possibility be regarded 
as “crude or ill-considered.” Yet this is by implication what 
Earl Grey calls them. He cannot wish for the success of the 
Liberal candidates in North Northumberland, because Mr. 
Gladstone has been making speeches “suggested by crude and 
ill-considered ideas,’ and because what Mr. Gladstone was 
when he was formerly in office that he is still. What evidences 
of “firmness and judgment in the administration of Ivish 
affairs’ Earl Grey has detected in the present Cabinet, do 
not appear. We should have thought that Mr. James Lowther’s 
whole attitude towards Irish affairs was the very reverse of 
judicious. As to the supposed inability of the Liberal leaders 
to put down dangerous agitation, it is borne out by nothing 
that we know of in the past history of the Liberal party. 
The complaint most often brought against the Liberals by 
Irishmen is that when in office they are no better than the 
Conservatives, that they subordinate their political convictions 
to national sentiment, and govern Ireland by sheer force. 
The truth is, that Earl Grey’s imagination has run away with 
him. Neither Mr. Gladstone, nor Lord Granville, nor Lord 
Hartington is any more likely to deal lightly by sedition than 
Lord Beaconsfield or Sir Stafford Northcote. None of them, 
indeed, will do anything at once so weak and so boastful as the 
arrest of three agitators whose insignificance is such, that even 
political martyrdom has failed to keep their names before the 
public. But they may be trusted not to trifle with such 
agreeable little sentiments as that which lately escaped, Mr. 
Biggar, and, in selecting an object for prosecution, not to choose 
the most insignificant they can find. In every other respect 
We believe that the Liberal policy towards Ireland will be at 
least as decided as the Conservative policy has been, or is likely 
to be, That the Liberals are prepared to legislate for the 








benefit of Ireland will make them more, not less, determined to 
put down that disaffection which is the worst foe that remedial 
legislation can encounter. 

Earl Grey belongs to a class which, fortunately for the con- 
duct of public affairs, is not a very large one. He is a very 
able man, he desires to be a very independent man, and his 
only notion of showing both his ability and his independence 
is to take up a position differing from that of everybody else. 
Most men of ability find themselves, perhaps, in this position, 
at one period or other in their life-time. The peculiarity of 
Earl Grey’s character is, that he is not happy unless he is 
actually occupying it. It is not enough for him that he feels 
independent ; he must give external evidence of it at the same 
time, and the only external evidence that carries conviction to 
his own mind is being obviously unlike other people. Earl Grey 
has completely succeeded in bringing this about. He is obviously 
unlike other people. There are abundance of Conservatives 
who desire the success of the Conservative candidates for North 
Northumberland. There may be “ moderate Liberals’’ who 
wish the same thing. But no one of them, be he Conservative 
or Liberal, wishes it for the same reasons as Earl Grey. No 
one else is of opinion that the management of foreign 
affairs at a most critical moment may be safely left in 
the hands of men whose foreign policy has been unwise 
and mischievous, because a change of Government would 
do away with the hope of securing a firm administra- 
tion in Ireland. Lord Grey has never realised that 
necessity of political life in England which was very well 
described by a very moderate Liberal indeed, in a letter 
in the Pall Mall Gazette of Wednesday. “So long as we 
are governed by party,” says this writer, “an Englishman who 
means to take his citizenship seriously must, as a rule, act with 
his party, or not at all.” This is precisely the condition which 
Earl Grey seems never to have realised. He has proclaimed his 
own opinion upon every point as it has arisen, with as much 
freedom as though there was no such thing as party. There is 
no objection to a politician pursuing this line, if he does not mind 
seeing his influence dwindle down to nothing in the process. 
But if he does pursue it, he will not have taken his citizenship 
seriously. He will not have weighed the disadvantages of 
isolation against the charms of independence. He will not 
have remembered that political power can only be gained by 
union among politicians, and that union among politicians can 
only be secured by mutual concessions on the part of those 
who wish to act together. 

No doubt there is a difficulty in drawing the line between 
the independence which leads a man to separate himself from 
his party when he thinks his party is in the wrong, and that 
independence which is never happy unless it is divided by an 
evident gulf from those who call themselves by the same name. 
If it were necessary to suggest a test by which to distinguish 
them, we are inclined to think it should be looked for ina 
want of desire to make the isolation public. With Earl 
Grey’s opinion of a Liberal Administration, it is plainly im- 
possible that he should desire the success of the Liberal 
candidates for North Northumberland. But a more reason- 
able independence than his would have realised how 
impossible all party action becomes, if in the very crisis of 
a most critical election a Liberal is to preach the duty of 
voting for the Conservative candidates, while maintaining 
in the same breath his own pretensions to Liberalism. It is 
not Earl Grey’s view that surprises us, it is the obligation 
that he apparently felt weighing on him of giving that 
view to the world. He must know that if politicians 
generally were to follow his example, the result would 
be political anarchy. Every man’s hand would be against 
his neighbour; no one would be able to distinguish friend 
from foe; and troops wearing the same uniform, and 
marching under the same standard, would be firing indis- 
criminately at one another. Where such consequences as these 
would flow naturally from any general adoption of Earl Grey’s 
principles, it is not unreasonable to think that he would have 
done better to practise them at home, without preaching them 
abroad. 





AGNOSTICISM AND WOMEN. 
N the April number of the Nineteenth Century, Mrs. Lathbury 
writes a very interesting and thoughtful paper on the 
special effect which the spread of Agnosticism must have on the 
chief vital interests of women. She points ont that avery great 
majority of women, not being young married women who are 
fully occupied in devotion to their own children and hushands, 
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expend their chief energy either in the care of the poor, the old, 
or the sick, or in the teaching of the ignorant, or in devoting 
themselves to the interests of those whom they love, more 
especially where those interests are not well promoted, 
or are even grossly neglected, by the persons chiefly con- 
cerned, And she goes on to show how profoundly such occu- 
pations as these will be affected by participation in the 
agnostic creed. In the tending of the poor, the old, and the 
sick, the very first doubt which Agnosticism must force on its 
disciple is the doubt whether either the individual or the race 
benefits in this world by a life of misery, or pain, or clouded in- 
tellect, and whether, if the reply be in the negative, there is any 
justice in the prejudice against extinguishing such blighted 
lives by “ euthanasia.” In the teaching of the ignorant, the very 
first doubt which must be forced upon the honest agnostic is the 
doubt whether all knowledge is a gain to those innumerable 
average men who can only learn by it the numberless 
advantages from the enjoyment of which they must for ever be 
excluded,—who can only learn what they and the great majority 
of men can never hope to be, though the few who are excep- 
tionally endowed with wealth or capacity have these advantages 
easily within reach. “It is only,” says Mrs. Lathbury, with the 
terseness which women have only now and then succeeded in 
engrafting on their acute observations, “it is only in view of at- 
taining a higher step, that a lower one is an unmixed good.” “ Let 
us place ourselves in the position of a man with education enough 
to know that the whole of his surroundings are necessarily 
wretched, and that it is only a question of money which makes 
the difference between his working all day on his back in a coal- 
mine, and his master working in a comfortable room. How 
much happiness will education bring him? To realise clearly 
what we desire, and not to attain to it’’ [the author might have 
said, to realise clearly that it is unattainable] “is often far 
more trying, than never to have conceived anything much 
better than have.” And again, in relation to the 
woman’s special privilege of clinging faithfully to the black- 
sheep of the family, and striving with the passion that 
borrows all its reasonableness and justification from  reli- 
gion, to reclaim him, can Agnosticism do anything except 
chill every legitimate source of hope? Prayer to a probably 
imaginary being is plainly impossible; hope beyond this life 
is forbidden to the agnostic ; there remains only the application 
of those mild human remedies, which have usually been tried 
and found useless long before the genuine woman’s faithfulness 
of heart is tested at all; and, when these fail, there is left 
only despair, or an artificially-acquired indifference, which really 
means that the true woman’s occupation is gone. No wonder 
Mrs. Lathbury concludes with the remark that women, if 
they become agnostics, will have “either to sit still and 
see their best hopes fade away, or else throw themselves 
The ery for 
emancipation, and the right of all women to share equally with 
men in the rush of professional work that can drown thought 
and bring riches and fame, will then grow too strong for re- 
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eagerly into the more active lines of employment. 


sistance. ‘Those who are most opposed to it now will, in very 
compassion, further all openings that will help to fill the void 
that the loss of belief will leave in the heart of women.” In 
other words, women will, if they are to be agnostics, lose all 
true justification for a very large proportion of their most 
truly feminine attitudes of mind. They will lose all justifica- 
tion for the large measure of their tender patience and faculty 
for inspiring others with gentle patience—the real root. of 
which is in religious trust; they will lose a great portion of 
that absolute faith in the healing power of light and knowledge, 
which is a gross prejudice, except on the assumption that 
all light and knowledge comes trom One who knows how 
far we are prepared to profit by what he reveals; and they 
will lose the whole of that spiritual right to hope against hope, 
and to sacrifice time for a world beyond the grave, which would 
be ridiculous and extravagantly wasteful except in those who 
trust an infinite pity, and believe in an infinite future. 

So far as we see, there is absolutely no answer to Mrs. 
Lathbury’s anticipation of the effeet which the spread of 
Agnosticism should have, and if it does spread, will have, on 
the more unquestionably womanly side of all human life and 
duty. It must chill to the very centre that fostering heart 
of love which assumes that even pain and misery are of God, 
to their proper 
that trusting mind which 
that paradoxical instinct 
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of religious compassion which leaves the ninety-and-nine 
sheep which have not gone astray, to search in the wilder. 
ness for the one that has. But we may push the matter further 
than Mrs. Lathbury, and ask whether there is any legitimate 
inference to be drawn from this tendency of Agnosticism to 
revolutionise the nature of woman,—whether it can fairly be 
regarded as evidence against the fundamental agnostic assump- 
tion, or only as proving that woman’s nature, as we now find 
it, has been formed in a forcing-house atmosphere of ideal 
illusions, which have promoted its patience, fidelity, and affec. 
tionate devotedness, at the cost of women’s clearness of sight 
and strength of judgment. 

The question really turns on another,—whether those elements 
of our explicit belief, the origin of which is not clearly realised 
by ourselves, (their strength being derived, as a plant derives its 
sap, from all the conditions around us), are intellectually trust. 
worthy or not. Even the agnostics not only believe, but eagerly 
maintain, that a considerable number of the moral conditions of 
life have gained their perfectly legitimate power over us without 
any conscious conquest of our reason at all,—by the process now 
called “survival of the fittest.” Habits of life which have 
tended greatly to the advantage of the families in which 
they have been most active, have acquired a great here 
ditary influence over the descendants of those families, 
and come down to later generations in the form of strong but 
blind moral instincts, the complete intellectual justification of 
which is often difficult or impossible. Just as the physical 
courage which, among our ancestors, no doubt contributed vastly 
to the safety of a race, though it might often shorten the career of 
an individual, has left its stamp indelibly on the moral instincts 
of modern men, to whose safety physical courage is not nearly so 
important,—so also it may be said, that women’s sweet patience, re- 
signation, deep personal fidelity, and educating zeal, have left their 
stamp on the moral instincts of modern women, though these quali- 
ties may be less necessary to the well-being of society now than 
they were in the times when they gave to the families in which 
they were most vividly displayed, a definite advantage over others 
in the conflict for existence. Mr. Darwin tells us that there is a 
tendency in some physical qualities useful to the males, to de- 
scend only in the male line, and of others useful to the female to 
descend only in the female line. The agnostic would probably 
say that this is also true of moral qualities, and that, as 
physical courage descends chiefly in the male line, so moral tender- 
ness and exceptional constancy of devotion towards individuals, 
descend chiefly in the female. What, the agnostic would say, 
can be argued from this, whether as to the truth or the false- 
hood of the intellectual assumptions which this temperament 
loves to appropriate ? That such a temperament has promoted 
the welfare of society,—perhaps still promotes it,—is one thing; 
that the nutriment which this tomperament has assimilated to 
itself out of the world of intellectual theories in which it has 
lived, in the shape of intellectual assumptions, is any the more 
to be reckoned as absolute truth, because it fosters the growth 
of these habits of mind, is quite another thing; you may easily 
find false intellectual assumptions, which nevertheless promote 
most useful social dispositions ;—and the fact that they do so, 
instead of demonstrating the truth of those assumptions, only 
shows the strange spell which the practical genius of a marked 
character exerts over the imagination. 

‘lo this, we should reply that if a feminine nature, of 
whose very essence it is to feed itself on false intellectual 
assumptions, has been in the highest degree useful to the 
healthy development of human society, there is the greatest 
reason to doubt the leading principle of the agnostic,—that 
the love of truth and the power to discern it, is of the highest 
possible service to man. In fact, the agnostic must take his 
choice between these two alternatives. Either it is by no 
means true that truth is always useful, nay, truth may be most 
pernicious to the best interests of human society, in which 
case the agnostic ought to teach us to discriminate most care- 
fully between useful and injurious truths,—nay, perhaps, might 
find A enosticism itself amongst the injurious truths ; or if that 
is, as we sometimes hear agnostics say, inconceivable, if it must 
always be useful to discriminate the real from the unreal, then 
the religious assumptions which have fostered in women so deep 
a tenderness for helplessness, sickness, and old age, so admirable 
a didactic zeal for enlightening the ignorant, and so pro- 
found a devotion to the moral and spiritual welfare of 
even the black-sheep amongst those they love, have been 


mischievous, and not beneficial. We will not go so far just 
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now as to assert that it is an unerring note of truth when 
an intellectual assumption is found to favour and foster 
the most ennobling elements of human society ; but we may 
safely go so far as to assert that if this be not true, if what is 
pest in human nature be found to have a very close affinity 
with dangerous errors, the very first duty of an agnostic is to 
make himself quite sure that the truth which he pro- 
poses to publish to the world is a useful truth, and 
not a dangerous truth,—a truth likely to promote what 
js most admirable in human life, and not what is least 
admirable. Unfortunately, however, if he attempts this dis- 
crimination, he will be met with a very serious difficulty on the 
threshold. He will have to determine what is admirable 
without reference to its being based on truth, and even to take 
for granted that tendencies very far indeed from admirable 
may be promoted by the publication of truth. And here, 
undoubtedly, he will find himself in a serious difficulty,—as every 
one must be ina difficulty who undertakes to separate the moral 
elements of human society from the intellectual, in other words, 
who undertakes to act for us the part of a very fallible Provi- 
dence, by either hiding from us for our good what he himself 
discerns, or by proclaiming frankly that we are all groping our 
way blindly along a most dangerous road on the edge of preci- 
pices from which there is no divine power either competent or 
willing to guard us, though by some unexplained and happy 
accident we have all of us stumbled into being, and indeed 
into a rather high stage of being, in spite of danger, in 
spite of ignorance, and in spite, most of all, of misleading 
knowledge. 


THE UTILITY OF “ STUMPING.” 
GOOD deal is being said just now against what is declared 
to be the novel practice of English statesmen of “ taking 
to the stump,” and what is said finds an unusual number of 
sympathetic hearers. People, especially in London, are, to tell 
the frank truth, getting horribly bored with talk. The issues 
of this election are very few, the leaders are very excited, every- 
body speaks as often as he can, and the whole mass of words is 
forwarded to London, where it fills the papers till there is 
nothing else to read; and it becomes, after a while, tiresome 
reading. ‘The same ideas are repeated necessarily by most 
speakers, with very little variety of form and even of illustra- 
tion, and though each speech seems new and pleasant to its 
own audience, to read them all together taxes human patience 
alittle too much. We have a strong digestion for speeches, 
but the Times and the Standard have this week, we admit, 
rather loaded our intellectual stomachs. It is most of it good 
stuff, and most of the “Faerie Queen” is poetry, but “ very 
few and very weary are those who are in at the death of the 
Blatant Beast.” The cry against taking to the stump is 
therefore perfectly natural, but that does not prove that 
it is either right or reasonable. There is, in fact, no pro- 
blem presented by democracy more perplexing than that which 
politicians now endeavour to meet by much public speaking, 
viz.,how public men are to make their ideas and themselves 
patent to huge masses of electors. They must make them 
patent, or the ideas will be misunderstood, and the individuals 
misrepresented, till both men and measures become unpopular 
yet how is the task to be accomplished 2? Speaking in Parlia- 
ment will not do it, for besides the fact that speeches are 
compressed by reporters till individuality is almost lost, 
no speaker in Parliament covers all subjects of interest, nor in 
Parliament is he entirely ew rvpport with his electors. He may 
try to talk to them, but he will very soon be compelled to talk 
to Members, who demand and like a very different kind of dis- 
course,—a discourse taking much more knowledge for granted, 
and avoiding explanations much more. Even a leader like 
Mr. Gladstone cannot say in Parliament half he wants to say, 
while a man like Mr. Cross uses an entirely different style. 
The statesman cannot influence the people directly through the 
Press, for the journals refuse to be weighted with oratorical 
pamphlets, such as a politician’s exposé of his views in type 
would very soon become. Nor can he very well do it through 
the post, though a plan of that sort has occasionally been tried 
in America. A politician there often prepares a long speech, 
has it printed on “slips,” as if for a report in a newspaper, and 
then sends a few thousands round to his constituents. The slips 
are cheap enough, perhaps half the price of a newspaper, and the 
electors read them with a good deal of interest, sometimes be- 
Leving, scandal says, that the speech was really spoken, and 





quite admiring the way in which their representative has 
smashed up all his foes. The method is not inconvenient, and 
if cleverly done would offer a very good medium for political 
instruction ; but we should doubt its success in this country, where 
the readers would attach to the proceeding an idea of unreality, 
and where the Member would be deluged with correspondence 
about his unspoken speech. The use of this method is almost 
limited to single constituencies, as no fortune could bear the 
cost of scattering printed speeches over a whole people. Pam- 
phleteering, which is an improvement upon this, will not, we 
imagine, be tried. English politicians, especially on the Con- 
servative side, rarely write very well, and there is, for some 
unknown reason, a reluctance in the public to read pamphlets 
which is becoming fatal to that class of literature. They come 
out in dozens on all subjects, and of all degrees of merit; but 
they do not sell, they are seldom read, and with rare excep- 
tions they make very little impression. We can remember in 
the past twenty years but one pamphlet which has had 
much influence on opinion, and that one, Sir George Camp- 
bell’s on “Irish Tenure,” influenced statesmen, and not 
the body of the people. We doubt if ten voters in Kirkealdy 
van recall a page of it, though its merit explained to Parlia- 
mentary cynics why in India its author was considered a 
statesman, and had been selected for high office. Mr. Grant 
Duff’s alternative plan is no doubt a good one, and we rather 
wonder why it is not more generally adopted. It is a sort of 
compromise between “stumping” and lecturing and pam- 
phleteering of a singularly effective kind. Mr. Grant Duff 
goes down to his constituents, say once a quarter, and gives 
them a lecture about all things political that happen to 
be “up,” explains his ideas and his view of the facts, and 
no doubt produces a very considerable impression. His 
electors all learn to know him, all get a continuous impres- 
sion of his views, and are all grateful for additions to their 
stock both of knowledge and arguments. No doubt Mr. Grant 
Duff, with his rare extent of information, finds this course 
sasier than many other men would, but it is open to all poli- 
ticians who can think clearly and speak well, and may here- 
after be much more generally adopted. We think we have 
noticed during this election remonstrances about “ neglect,” 
which, if continued, will produce periodical addresses of the 
Elgin kind. Lectures, on the other hand, delivered by men 
who are not Members themselves, do not succeed. They 
are delivered at present chiefly by men devoted to “causes,” 
and they prove but poor substitutes for speeches by poli- 
ticians themselves, the best proof of that, perhaps, being 
that agents for absent candidates invariably make mud- 
dles. ‘They are either too cautious, or they fail to catch 
the temper of the audience, who, when they are indiscreet or 
stupid, are dangerously apt to transfer their annoyance from 
the deputy to his unlucky employer. That is occurring as we 
write in East Worcestershire, and that danger is fatal to a 
scheme which, primdé facie, would seem to present some ad- 
vantages, the professional orator who can speak well being 
employed to report the ideas of the politician who cannot. 
There remains only “stumping,” the delivery by poli- 
ticians of addresses to audiences willing to hear them ; 
and we fail to see any objection to the practice, except 
the accidental one that such addresses, when printed in 
London, seem oyer-numerous and tiresome. They are not, as 
a rule, intended for London. The speaker, whether candidate or 
politician “on the stump,” wishes to convey his views to his local 
audience, and he does it in the only way he can, by a speech, 
which only seems long because he must, to be effective, adopt a 
rather diffuse and explanatory style. It is of no use to recite 
one of Mr. Fonblanque’s leaders instead of a speech, for the 
audience will not take it in, but demand a slower method and 
more words, and more opportunity of gaining experience of the 
speaker. They want to familiarise themselves with him, as well as 
with his thoughts. When the speech is well delivered, and has 
any matter in it, it produces, we believe, a good deal of effect. 
Londoners may have heard it all before, but that audience 
has not; and it cheers the points, and remembers the argu- 
ments, and goes away contented, and knowing a great deal that 
it did not before, or at worst having enjoyed the pleasure which 
a student of Shakespeare feels when he listens to his favourite’s 
verse from a fair actor’s mouth. It is the same verse, but its 
force comes home to his mind in a very different way. He 
hears it from a human being, and he gets a new notion of its 
reality and truth, and an idea also of the reciter’s own 
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qualities, which would seem a priori almost impossi- 
ble. It seems to us that such an attendance cannot 
be other than beneficial to the audience, while to the 
orator it is an opportunity such as Parliament very rarely 
affords. He can bring out his ideas as he likes, and as fully as 
he likes, and in bringing them out, and in witnessing their 
reception he gains a new impression of their value or want of 
it, which, in a community like ours, where politicians live with 
one class but derive their powers from another, is of the highest 
importance. It is only when on the stump that a statesmen 
comes really into contact with the multitude and they with 
him, to the great improvement of the accuracy of their ideas of 
one another. 

But it is said this advantage, if it be one, is gained at a great 
expense,—a lowering of the tone of political discussion. The 
politician, and still more the statesman, who speaks often to 
miscellaneous audiences soon falls into a lower tone of speak- 
ing, forgets the restraints customary in Parliament, uses 
stronger expressions, makes rasher promises, grows more care- 
less about statements, and altogether degenerates as an 
expositor of public affairs. He educates the people, it may be, 
but the education obtainable from hustings oratory is not of a 
good kind. ‘There is some force in this objection, but not much, 
and will be less as stumping becomes a recognised part of the 
machinery of politics. Except that the former have more 
taste for “oratory,” for that almost rhythmic form of 
expression which cultivated Englishmen have begun to dis- 
like, there is little difference between a popular audience 
and a select one, and a politician need be no more 
violent or full of promises when on the stump than when 
addressing the House of Commons. Extra plainness of speech 
is all that is required, and extra plainness is by no means alto- 
gether an evil. Caution is often carried in Parliament to excess, 
and we miss too much the bluff outspokenness of an earlier day. 
The majority of politicians contrive to express themselves quite 
as well at a popular meeting as in any other place, and there 
are orators, both of the front and second rank, who decidedly 
speak better in proportion to the magnitude and ordinariness 
of their audiences. Mr. Bright is a marked example in the 
former list, and, oddly enough, Lord Hartington in the 
latter. ‘There must be some curious inner sympathy between 
Lord Hartington and a miscellaneous audience, for in address- 
ing it he not only shows himself more ready and less limited, 
but he becomes what he very seldom is in the House of Com- 
mons,—spontaneously and effectively humorous. In that sym- 
pathy, aud what it indicates, lies the ultimate justification of 
“ going on the stump.” 





TANCRED IN THE EAST, 

FOUND myself conversing the other night, at Mrs. Leo 

Hunter’s, with my old friend Count Smorltork, who, with 
his ally Baron Torltork, has been a good deal in society of late, 
upon all that “the word ‘ poltics’ surprises in himself.” He 
was, I think, a good deal puzzled as to the meaning and origin 
of the word “ Conservative,” and particularly why, whatever it 
might please the Earl of Beaconsfield to do for the moment, 
whether by the sudden introduction into the boroughs of an 
extreme measure called “ Household Suffrage’”—up to that 
moment not contemplated by the Liberals as immediately 
practical (and the Count added that to the word “ Liberal,” 
whether for good or bad, he could, at least, give a distinct 
meaning)—or by suddenly, and as the Count expressed it, “ off 
his own hook-and-I,” declaring war and annexation in Asia in 
a general sort of way, using and moving Asiatics as English 
troops, upsetting all the traditions of Canning and Palmer- 
ston in Europe, and of Lawrence and Mayo in the 
East, and all that without a with-your-leave or by-your- 
leave to the people or to their Parliament,—why, I say, 
that should be called Conservatism, and should be voted for 
through thick and thin, particularly thick, by the peculiar body 
which is pleased to call itself “ Society,” and all those who, 
from pressure, or imitation, or Mammoncult, or Lordophily, or 
any other cause, go for what Society tells them ? Even though 
the reading of Society be confined to novels in three volumes 
and newspapers composed of polite intelligence impolitely given 
(varied on Sundays, when religious, by dear Mr. Rosewater’s or 
that dreadful Mr. Anathema’s sermons, according to the taste), all 
this (and the length of the sentence may, to a certain extent, be 
referred to too much reading Lord Beaconsfield, to see what he 








means) puzzled and vexed the soul of Smorltork. “What,” he 
said, put into English, “does all this conserve, except office ? 
and I hope not always that.” “Further,” added the Count 
“figures are a bore. I have had few millions, and they bother 
me. And in a small way, figures may prove anything. But 
some hig sums are clear. If a man dies five millions to the good 
and his son dies owing eight, the first was an honest man wad 
the second a spendthrift. Whether the next successor takes 
after father or grandfather, it is hard work for him either way 
though, in the interests of the creditors, it is to be hoped = 
may resemble the second, And why ‘juggle?’ Why does Sir 
Stafford Northcote say that he has ‘relieved’ one or more 
forms of taxation, at the expense of taxation in general? 
What is the good of putting an empty purse into a man’s coat. 
pocket, if you first take two full ones out of his breeches? 
What is the good of saying that he has ‘readjusted’ the 
Probate Duties for the benefit of those that pay them, when he 
has increased them by seven hundred thousand pounds ? 
Finally, my dear Mr. Balbus, all you English seem agreed 
upon one thing,—that you want peace and quiet (you can be 
trusted with your own honour). How do you mean to get them? 
and why on earth haven't you got them now ?” 

I looked meditatively at Smorltork, and gave him my ideas, 
I told him that in fact, like everybody else, I had been wonder- 
ing for some time past what all the rumpus was about. I 
couldn’t understand why men like Lord Salisbury and Sir 
Stafford Northcote, whom I always regarded as honest men 
and honest politicians, however I might differ from many of 
their conclusions, had got into the way of telling, as the children 
say, “such horrid dreadful ’tories”? in public. It is no use 
pretending that a statement which made to a private indi- 
vidual might be called by a short, bad name—a verbum triwm 
literaiuin—becomes anything else when it is officially told, with 
all the weight of responsibility and publicity on its back, to a 
large collection of private individuals in the Queen’s councils 
assembled. What did a man of Lord Salisbury’s private char- 
acter mean by denying the change in our Indian frontier policy, 
when it had just beenchanged? What did Sir Stafford North- 
cote mean by following this lead so steadily P And why do all 
the little minor fiddles go squeaking their false notes all over 
the country, and playing their one eternal tune, “There is but 
one Beaconsfield, and Russia is his Bogie,’’—the melody which, 
it is to be hoped, will soon be remembered as “ The tune the 
old Cabinet died of ?” “ Your Ministers,” said Smorltork, “are 
certainly not remarkable for their veracity; and I do not sce 
what they want Sir William Dyke for, being, as you hinted 
just now, their own best Tory-tellers. Truth may lie at the 
bottom of a well, but is not to be found at the bottom of a 
Cabinet.” 

“Tt is so strange,” I said, and here I began to orate a little, 
“that I have been casting about for a solution of this sudden 
subversion of English tradition, which had, as we thought, 
crystallised into a steady and hereditary policy, handed down 
from minister to minister, Liberal or no, always unimpaired, 
if not always enriched. And, as I think, ‘ Eureka,’ or else this 
Ministry of Self and Company is verily the most fortuitous 
concourse of inadequate atoms which ever scattered the 
dust of Downing Street in the eyes of the English people. 
They simply go screaming over the world any nonsense that 
turns up, one parrot-cry being uttered on various notes, 
according to the respective strength of their pipes, till Polly 
learns another from the arch Parrot-merchant. The last cry 
about the alliance of the Liberals and the Home-rulers is so 
foolish, even in a parrot, that the hood must finally be drawn 
over Polly’s cage. Now, if ‘Nemo repente fuit turpissimus ’— 
not to say ‘stultissimus ’ also—how can a body of honourable 
men consent together to incur such an imputation? When 
Lord Salisbury made that answer in the Lords, I hold that he 
was saying what he believed to be the simple truth. I hold 
that neither then, nor long afterwards, had he any knowledge 
of what that silent and self-sufficing chief of his was intending 
to do. So with all of them, who have not the strength of 
character that Derby and Carnarvon had, to shake themselves 
free. To those that have eyes to see, those Lords have not 
deserted the Conservatives; the Conservatives have deserted 
them. As far as these weaker vessels are concerned, this 
newfangled Conservative policy is just what it appears 
to observers to be,—a chapter of accidents. What I be- 
lieve it in reality to be is a settled and determined purpose 
though, for all practical ends, but the baseless fabric of a vision; 
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the purpose of one man who never swerves from it, and is 


utterly unscrupulous as to his means and instruments, but 
keeps his dark counsel in the dark, and confides it to no bosom 
but his own. When the secret memoirs of the time come to 
light, I believe that the figure of Beaconsfield will be a great 
one, as the world counts greatness ; greater than most of us 
think, who must otherwise regard him as a very poor charlatan. 
I believe that he will stand out in history, if I may for a 
moment borrow his trick of alliteration, as a kind of Brumma- 

em Buonaparte, working out with a steady and masterful 
patience a single scheme,—the scheme of Asiatic empire. May 
the polling-booths be his Moscow! 

The greatness of Napoleon the Great depended upon this, 
—that in France he was essentially an alien, and was therefore 
reckless of French life and treasure in the pursuit of European 
empire. An alien in race is not of necessity an alien; it isa 
question of naturalisation of character. It is in that sense that 
Lord Beaconsfield is essentially an alien in England; in ways 
of thought, and mind, and speech he is as unlike an Englishman 
as Lord Palmerston was like one. What he has called himself 
he is, an Imperialist; which means “ Empire at any cost.”” And 
mark you this, that secret as he is in his methods, no man has 
ever been franker than he as to his main ends and views. So 
was Napoleon ; so is Prince Bismarck. That he regards politics 
and morality as things apart; that he joined the Tory party in 
order to manage it, for which the Liberals would have been no 
use to him; that he passed Household Suffrage to take the 
wind out of the Liberal sails, these and other such matters the 
Premier has very plainly said. If he only had a Parliament like 
the German, he would do as the other big B does, who dreamed 
of German Empire, and achieved it. But that was a patriotic 
dream, after all. He would put himself and his Cabinet at the 
head of the majority, whatever party got it, Home-rulers or 
anybody else, and work through them. But his means are 
different, and he uses them as best he may. How did he begin ? 
He bought the Suez-Canal Shares, which made him master, 
with the help of France, of the high-road to Asia. And therein he 
used our friends, the Egyptian Bondholders, as he uses everybody 
else. If annexation be ever advisable in the interests of humanity, 
so it would have been in the case of Egypt, where it would have 
been not more advisable than welcome. But Egypt is not in 
Asia, and Lord Beaconsfield only wanted his right of way; 
better secured by working with France, he thought, than he 
could have secured it alone. Then he made the Queen of 
England Empress of India, with some opposition. I agree with 
the Duke of Argyll, and fail to see that it matters, one way or 
the other. Empress of India or Earl of Beaconsfield, what 
comes of it? It amuses them and doesn’t hurt us. To us they 
will remain our old friends, the Queen and Dizzy. Occupied 
at the time with the derivation of this Imperial expression, I 
found it referred (in its primitive form of ‘ Cwsar’) to an old 
Carthaginian word, meaning, as I think, a white elephant. Be 
it so. I would suggest that Cyprus be immediately transformed 
into an empire. Then my Lord Egomet worked the Eastern 
difficulty (which’he made, as much as anybody), and in defiance 
of precedent went to Berlin as his own commissioner, with his 
pocket Foreign Secretary for his éme damnée. Then and there, 
careless of Europe (which he regards as a worn-out old place, 
where, in these days of balanced military Powers, there is 
little enough to be done for Number One), he made his famous 
Cyprian Treaty, which commits us to obligations which very 
few of us have realised. It introduces into Asia, quoth Lord 
Sandon, steam-ploughs, and lawn-tennis, and the Conservative 
working-man, and all the other blessings of civilisation. It 
really introduces, if it should be brought to the pinch, the 
necessity of holding and governing all Asia Minor against 
Russia, at the point of the sword. ‘That implies conscription in 
England, but that is nothing to Benjamin Bonaparte. Were hea 

younger man, and were the English Constitution less of a nuis- 
ance to him than it is, he would lead his own armies to the tield, 
—native and mercenary, Sikhs and Arabians and Mesopotamians 
and everybody, to lord it over Asia from one end to the other. 
He disliked the Zulu war, for Zululand, being in Africa, concerns 
him in nowise. It probably worried him as much as a wasp’s 
sting would; and if he did not recall Sir Bartle, it is pro- 
bably because he had the Napoleonic obstinacy with the 
Napoleonic idea, and was not inclined to throw over a mis- 
taken servant, who had caught from himself the infection of 
dictation, like the Baroness Burdett-Coutts, and all the 
Conservative candidates the country through. ‘I am Sir 





Oracle.’ Being a Conservative, I don’t ope my lips much, but 
I think the more. Bah! the thing is coming to an end. <Ac- 
cording to the Conservative creed, Russia wants to ‘ get at’ us. 
To prevent that, we are getting at Russia. We have made 
ourselves conterminous with her in Asia Minor, annexing thereby 
a huge Asiatic slice, and contracting engagements which only 
conscription can keep, or honour break. We have taken Cyprus 
because Rhodes, better for the purpose put forward, is less 
Asiatic in geography. I wonder why we haven’t undertaken 
to rebuild Troy. We have invaded Afghanistan because, 
on the Tory showing, we ought to have attacked Russia, not 
her; and my Lord of Beaconsfield means to end that war in 
annexation of Asiatic territory. We have done so on pretexts 
which nobody defends, understands even. India is to the 
Premier what Gaza was to Samson; he has carried off its 
‘gates’ on his shoulders, and does not know where to 
put them down. What he means to do next I know 
not, and should be sorry to predict. Quoth the wise Ameri- 
can to his young friend given that way,—‘ Young man, never 
you prophecy till you know.’ But whatever he does 
will be for Asiatic empire, and the power at home which will 
enable him to dream out his dream. He gave the English 
boroughs household suffrage, with the light heart with which, 
like Ollivier, he goes to war. He will give the counties the same, 
as he would give Ireland Home-rule, or give anybody anything 
which would keep him master for the hour, if he, little Benjamin 
our ruler, can but come back to rule us again. The question 
before us is, whether England likes this sort of thing, or means 
to stand it, with something of the misery to follow which 
Napoleon left as his bequest to France. We appeal from Eng- 
land drunk to England sober. Shall it be ?” 

I was silent, and Smorltork much impressed. Whether he 
believed a syllable of my theory, is what I know not. 

Tom Baxzvs. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
a oe 
THE CANDIDATE OF THE CONTINENT. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Simr,—In your article headed “ Lord Beaconsfield, the Candidate 
of the Continent,” you tell an anecdote. It is an oldish one, 
but none the worse for that. May I tell you another, older and 
equally to the point? When it was proposed to remove the 
body of Napoleon from St. Helena to France, some people in 
England objected, on the ground that if we allowed it, the 
French people would say we were afraid of them. To which the 
Duke of Wellington, in his most military way, replied, “ Who 
cares one twopenny d——n what they would say ?” Now I am 
not a Jingo, and I deprecate “ insularity,” but I find this story 
rising to my mind when I read the views of Professor von 
Treitschke—whose dislike of the Hebrew race seems to admit 
of exceptions—in regard to the present election. Surely here, 
if anywhere, Englishmen are entitled to disregard the opinion 
of foreign nations. 

It is an odd thing, by the way, that no one has been so eager 
in insisting upon the opinion of the Continent in this matter as 
the staunch defender of the principle—‘ Our country, right or 
wrong.’ But your Moderate Liberal is a sadly timid creature, 
who quakes about once a week at the thought of the effect 
which a “combination” of the French, Spanish, and Italian 
Navies, aided by the ‘ Huascar,’ might produce on his baker's 
bill. No wonder he wishes to please these dangerous neigh- 


bours.—I am, Sir, &e., yor Mal > 2 





“A SPIRITED FOREIGN POLICY.” 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘ SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—At this critical moment in public affairs, it is the game 
of the Conservatives to paint their foreign policy in glowing 
colours, and to talk as if they had done something worth living 
for, at Berlin, in 1878. But surely such a pretension is rather 
absurd, in face of the well-known facts of the situation. What 
has been gained to England by the difference between the 
original Treaty of San Stefano and the subsequent arrange- 
ment of Berlin? Nothing at all, save an empty diplomatic 
success, of the very hollowest kind, except indeed a recognition 
of the claims of Greece, by the assembled diplomats of 
Europe, in the famous thirteenth protocol of the Berlin 
Treaty. And what has this energetic and warlike Government 
of ours done since 1878 to give effect to its successes on behalf 
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of the Greeks ? Nothing at all, save feebly to remonstrate with 
the Porte, and feebly to crow over its own cleverness. If the Sclav 
element is to be checked in European Turkey by a cordial alli- 
ance between Englishmen and Greeks, that alliance can, it is 
too clear, only be hoped for under a Liberal Administration. 
There is something pitiful in the half-heartedness of our Tory 
rulers, when they have to deal with a 'Turk. Were he merely an 
Afghan, his religion would not protect him for a moment; were 
he merely a savage, of no particular faith, he might fare no 
better than a Zulu. But being what he is, and where he is, 
the Turk is sacred in the eyes of English Tories. They 
are like children when they come to deal with him, 
and cannot bring themselves to face the terrible bogey of an 
angry Sultan. All their swagger is gone, all their pluck has 
melted away, and they get no further in their war-song than 
* We don’t want to fight.” Now, this miserable state of mind 
among our leading Conservatives has worked great injustice 
to Greece. She trusted in English promises, and has been 
sadly disappointed. She took the half loaf rather than 
get nothing, and has not even tasted her humbler choice. 
Crete was left to the Turks, to please our negotiators, and 
so was Macedonia and more than half of Thessaly; but 
even the small piece of territory awarded to the Greeks by 
European diplomacy is not forthcoming, up to the present time. 
Is it that the English Government cannot secure its ends in 
Turkey, or that it does not care to obtain territory for its only 
possible allies against the Sclavs ? The wretched provinces in 
question are a prey to every outrage and violence, the Greek ele- 
ment is daily losing ground (through English folly), and yet these 
helpless statesmen, whom the “ Jingoes ’”’ admire, come forward 
with a claim for credit on account of their spirited foreign 
policy! Why, Sir, they cannot even control their friend the 
Turk, nor get him to yield an acre of land to save their honour. 
The only triumph they have obtained is the release of Colonel 
Synge by the Salonica brigands, and this is rather due to a 
payment in hard cash than to our moral ascendancy in the 
Levant.—I am, Sir, &e., 


March 31st. Hinary SKINNER. 


DISESTABLISHMENT AND THE ELECTIONS. 
(To THE Eprror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.) 

Simr,—I have thought repeatedly, in the course of the present 
electioneering agitation, that it would be well if some one could 
hint to the Conservatives that they are hardly wise in dwelling 
on the question of Disestablishment. The Church is not 
threatened, the chief Liberal leaders are not likely to wish to 
meddle with it; and, in fact, though there are men of great in- 
fluence who are in favour of Disestablishment, it is very doubt- 
ful whether there is any strong public feeling upon the subject ; 
and there is no doubt that there are very many Dissenters who 
believe, as L do, that the Church of England has a great work 
to do in the country, who would be glad to see some remedy 
found for the abuses which interfere with her usefulness, and 
who have no wish for Disestablishment. The future of the 
Church lies, [ believe, mainly with the Clergy themselves. If 
they will show a wise liberality and a willingness to meet 
the reasonable wishes of Dissenters, and to work with them 
as far as possible, refraining from mere party politics, and 
treating political questions from a Christian stand-point and in 
a Christian spirit, the cry for Disestablishment will not become 
formidable. There are many amongst the English Clergy of 
whom all Englishmen must be proud, and it is impossible to 
read the lives of such men as Arnold, Kingsley, Alford, and 
many Others who might be named, without a feeling of interest 
in the Church to which they belonged. I believe, too, that the 
influence of the Bishop of Manchester, amongst others, his 
liberal-mindedness and earnest desire to be of use in every 
possible way, has of itself done very much to preserve for the 
Church of England that place which she would wish to hold in 
the affections of the people. I think, then, that your corre- 
spondent is mistaken in judging that the clergy must necessarily 
cast in their lot with the Conservative party, and that, on the 
contrary, their wisest course would be found in a moderate 
Liberalism, in which they might, by their educational and other 
advantages, have much influence for good over those to whom 
they are now too often opposed, and which would greatly extend 
their usefulness as Christian ministers, especially amongst the 
working-classes. 

Another subject worthy the consideration of those who are 
really Conservatives, and not merely followers of Lord Beacons- 





field, is the influence of the last few years on the popularity of 
the Royal Family. The subject is touched upon in your article on 
the last volume of the “ Life of the Prince Consort,” but besides 
the recognised opinions of the Court, there has been a sort 
of suspicion—whether with or without foundation—that the 
personal influence of the Premier has made itself unduly felt 
and with a few more years of the same government there would 
be some danger of a real republican feeling growing up,—a 
feeling which, I hope and believe, does not exist to any extent 


at present.—I am, Sir, &c., A Dissenter, 





THE CLERGY AND EDUCATION. 

(TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—In your excellent article, last week, on “The Clergy and 
the General Election,” you have omitted one subject which hag 
probably more to do with the matter than either of those you 
mention,—Disestablishment and the Public Worship Regula. 
tion Act. The former of these, if a danger at all, is not a 
question for the coming Parliament. And many of us are con- 
vinced that whilst it is quite possible that the bands of Church 
and State may one day be loosed as a remedial measure from 
within, the Church is far too strong ever to have it pressed on 
her as a penal measure from without. The Public Worship 
Regulation Act is a miserable affair, but it may safely be left 
to “stew in its own juice,” and is at present almost beneath 
contempt. 

It is the attitude of many Liberals on the education question 
which drives so many clergymen over to the Conservative 
camp; and considering their belief on that question, and the 
sacrifices they have made, and are making, for the cause of 
religious education, it is not to be wondered at. When the 
Education Act of 1870 was brought forward, it was said that 
its object was not to interfere with existing schools, but to 
supplement them. And believing this, that Act was welcomed 
by us, and we did our best to make it law. Nevertheless, there 
is a section of the Liberal party that openly avows its wish to 
see all Voluntary schools entirely supplanted by Board Schools, 
in which the education shall be secular. 

If the Liberals come into power, will they act fairly between 
Voluntary schools and Board schools, or will they play into the 
hands of Birmingham educationists ? Let the Liberal leaders 
promise us that they will act impartially between Church Schools 
and Board Schools, and hundreds, perhaps thousands, amongst 
us will no longer feel ourselves compelled to vote against them.. 
Especially will this be the case with High Churchmen. The 
Church is, no doubt, the maintainer of law and order—the 
Conservative idea, and true, as far as it goes—but she is also 
the champion of those who have been crushed by injustice and 
inhumanity, the reformer of abuses, and the counterbalancing 
force to the weight of money, rank, and power, and all those 
things that oppress the weak and poor. When once a man 
grasps this true idea of the Church, he is always at heart a 
Liberal.—I am, Sir, &e. De Monte Leroyts. 





“THE HARMLESS, NECESSARY CRITIC.” 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—A review in your last issue, closing with an appeal on 
behalf of this person, has stirred much compunction in my 
mind. I, like the author of the novel there demolished (which 
I only know from that review), have written novels, to each of 
which the critic might object that “it is not a work of genius,” 
to any of which I should be happy to receive his tribute that 
“it is written in good English, and free from any kind of bad- 
taste.’ And J, therefore, am included in the reproach of incon- 
siderateness towards the reviewer, met by the pathetic appeal 
with which he closes,—* What has he” (the eritic) “ever done 
to them ?” (the writer of insignificent novels), Remembering 
the wide field on which criticism may be exercised,—the appre- 
ciation of genius, of talent, and of learning which it may teach ; 
recalling, with sincere gratitude, passages in your columns 
which have conferred on me, and doubtless on many others, the 
inestimable gift of enlarged admiration, I was at first over- 
come with shame at the thought that I was one of those who 
drive this valuable teacher to the thankless drudgery of ana- 
lysing ephemeral and insignificant pictures of life. My con- 
solation, however, came swiftly, in the reflection that I at least 
was guiltless in this matter. “The harmless, necessary critic” 
has protected himself, in my case, by the ingenious device of 
not reading what I have written, or, at all events, not noticing 
it. I soon generalised this reminiscence into the reflection that 
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no law bids a reviewer notice every publication of the season, 


and that he would have been as free to exercise what I confess 
to thinking the true vocation of the critic, and teach his reader 
to prize what is valuable, had I published a novel twice a year. 

Your ideal of literary criticism, I used to think, was that of 
the owner of a well-chosen library, who takes a volume from 
the shelves to point out to a friend this or that merit or 
interest—the last not necessarily implying the first, for an im- 
portant book demands notice, favourable or otherwise—but who 
at least never spends his time or his friend’s in calling attention 
to insignificance. Is it the mere sensitiveness of egotism that 
makes me regret some recent signs in your columns of conver- 
sion to another view? Or may it be thai a preference for the 
jdeal more characteristic of the Spectator, is shared by readers 
not biassed in this respect by those considerations which force 
me to subscribe myself,— 

A Writer of Insteniricant Fiction ? 





VIVISECTION. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” J 
Sir,—Pray complete the kindness you did us in publishing our 
letter last week, by adding the addresses of the writers, the 
omission of which by your printer renders it almost unintelli- 
gible. The letter was signed by Colonel Morrison and myself, 
as Secretaries of the Victoria Street Society; by William 
Adlam, Esq., Chairman of the Committee of the International 
Society (Cockspur Street); and by Miss Marston, Hon. 
Secretary of the London Antivivisection Society (Brompton 
Road). The three Societies are acting in entire unanimity in 
placing the Bill for the Abolition of Vivisection in the hands of 
Sir Eardley Wilmot, Bart.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Frances Power Conse. 








POETRY. 
pee eee 

THE EBB OF LOVE. 
A Love that wanes is as an ebbing tide, 
Which slowly, inch by inch, and scarce perceived, 
With many a wave that makes brave show to rise, 
Fails from the shore. No sudden treason turns 
The long-accustomed loyalty to hate, 
But years bring weariness for sweet content, 
And fondness, daily sustenance of love, 
Which use should make a tribute easier paid, 
First grudged, and then withholden, starves the heart ; 
And though compassion, or remorseful thoughts 
Of happy days departed, bring again 
The ancient tenderness in seeming flood, 
Not less it ebbs and ebbs till all is bare. 
O happy shore, the flowing tide shall brim 
Thy empty pools, and spread dull tangled weeds 
In streamers many-coloured as the lights 
Which flash in northern heavens, and revive 
The fainting blossoms of the rocks ; but thou, 
O heart, whence love hath ebbed, art ever bare! 

Freshwater, March 29th. A. J.C. 





BOOKS. 


———— 
THE LIFE OF THE PRINCE CONSORT* 
[SECOND NOTICE. ] 

Turovenout the closing year of his life, it seems evident that 
the Prince Consort laboured under a certain amount of physical 
depression, which was due, no doubt, to a diminishing vitality. 
His letters are less animated. His political views are not only 
not sanguine, but needlessly despondent. He hardly sees the 
good side of any of the great movements which marked the 
years 1860 and 1861. He is oppressed by the restlessness of 
France and the intrigues of Italy, without recognising the 
large element of new stability which was introduced into 
European affairs by the unification and recovered independence 
of the Italian people. It is clear that he was thoroughly dis- 
satisfied with the Italian policy of Lord Palmerston and Lord John 
Russell, and yet had nothing of his own to substitute which could 
have been half as useful to the world. Even in relation to Prussia, 














* The Life of his Royal Highness the Prince Consort. By Theodore Martin. With 
Portraits. Vol. V., concluding the Work. London: Smith and Elder. 1880. 


though he foresaw the drift of events somewhat better, he was 
far from hopeful, and yet he never understood how little it was 
possible for the people of England to enter into the spirit of 
that cast-iron bureaucracy. During the quarrel between Eng- 
land and Prussia as to the ill-treatment of Captain Macdonald 
on a Prussian railway, the Prince Consort evidently sym- 
pathised much less with the English than the Prussian 
view, to some extent disapproving of Lord Palmerston’s by 
no means too outspoken criticism on the conduct of the 
Prussian Government, and vehemently, not to say passionately, 
condemning the bitter language of the Times. 'Throughout 
this final volume, one perceives clearly that the Prince’s calm 
sense was deprived of its full effectiveness by a predisposition 
towards the least hopeful view. The attitude of France not 
unnaturally made him uneasy, and he found it impossible to 
discount the immediate impression which this uneasiness pro- 
duced on him, and calculate the gain to the world likely to re- 
sult from much which France had done. The following memo- 
randum, which it was natural enough to write in 1861, conveys, 
we think, the gist of the Prince’s expectations from Italian 
unity, but certainly by no means the expectations of the more 
sagacious English Liberals of that date; and it is clear now, 
we think, that the anticipation that Europe would find in 
regenerated Italy a mere tool of France, was a mistaken 
expectation :— 


“Setting aside, on the one hand, all sentiment about Italian 
liberty and unity, and on the other all feeling about international law 
and treaties, and the general principles of right and wrong, the 
statesman will have to ask himself what will be the probable result 
of the events occurring in Italy on the balance of power in Europe, 
and on the particular interests of his own country. Will united Italy 
be a counterpoise to France, and an element securing the stability of 
the peace in Europe, or will she be an associate and helpmate in the 
restless aggression of France upon the territorial and legal condition 
of Europe, and a cause of disturbance and war? A perusal of the 
debates in the French Legislative Assembly, and of the speech of 
the King of Sardinia, throws important light on this question. The 
words of Prince Napoleon, in different parts of his long oration, 
are :—‘ The policy of France is bound to respect treaties, but as for 
those odious treaties of 1815, which have placed the foot of Europe 
on the throat of France, we must, whenever we can, denounce them 
and tear them in pieces. To have done this is the glory of the 
second Empire. If there be any position which can strengthen us 
against England, it is to make ourselves the centre of all the 
secondary Navies. When I say this, I am only citing one of the 
axioms of the traditional policy of France...... For if you think 
that all the secondary Navies ought to be grouped round that of 
France, it is evident that if the Italians have a navy, this will be a 
gain for France. Do not be deceived on this head. English states- 
men know it well. The unity of Italy is above all in the interests of 
France, because it is the only way one can hope, without a war, by 
an universal propaganda, to modify to our advantage the treaties of 
1815. I defy you to find any other, especially now, when every 
possibility of disagreement with Italy about frontiers has been re- 
moved. Italy’s natural ally is France; and I do not speak to you of 
the gratitude of her people, but of their interests.’ M. Piétri, the 
Emperor’s most confidential servant and agent, says :—‘ Who would 
deny to France that moral ascendency which places her at the head 
of nations, and which has created for her in Italy a sympathy which 
may one day be represented by 300,000 men following her banners 
on the field of battle, when she should be provoked into completing 
the triumphs of civilisation? The King of Sardinia says in his 
speech from the throne :—‘ France and Italy, whose origin, customs, 
and traditions are the same, contracted on the fields of Magenta and 
Solferino a bond of union which can never be severed.’ ”’ 

In his private letters, the Prince Consort speaks of Lord 
Palmerston and Lord John Russell by the not very respectful 
nickname of “ the two old Italian Masters,” a nickname be- 
stowed on them by Lady William Russell, for their Italian 
sympathies. It is Lord John Russell's Note on Italian affairs 
which calls out the Prince Consort’s anecdote concerning the 
late Sir G. C. Lewis, to which we recently called attention, and 
it is evident that the statesman whom the Prince Consort con- 
sidered as anxious “to immortalise himself at the expense of 
his country,” and whom he reproached the Cabinet for not 
preventing !from so immortalising himself, was Lord John 
Russell: — 

“You too will have been annoyed at Lord John’s note. A country 
like this ought not to help to increase the general confusion of what 
is legal and right, but should uphold the moral law. The craving of 
individual statesmen to thrust themselves into the van in the general 
movement, and to make themselves conspicuous, is a constant 
temptation to mischief... ... Sir George Lewis said to me lately, 
‘T find that the Cabinet is an institution intended to prevent indi- 
vidual ministers from immortalising themselves at the expense of the 
country.’ This would be a valuable institution if it ever fulfilled its 
destiny.” 

At the same time, it is obvious that in relation to the affairs of 
Prussia, the Prince Consort, though not exactly a true prophet 





of the coming unity, desired and hoped to see a much more 
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constitutional method entered upon for the unification of the 
German people than that which actually succeeded in placing 
Prussia at the head of Germany. The following letter to the 
present Emperor of Germany is curious enough, as showing 
what a sincere constitutionalist like the Prince Consort looked 
tor, and how differently history has actually worked out the 
result for which he looked :— 


“¢The general sympathy shown to you after the recent attempt 

on your life has, I see, comforted your heart. It shows what the 
real feeling of the Germans is, and this is not without significance, 
even although what they struggle after be not altogether consonant 
with your views. The danger for yourself, for Prussia, and for 
Germany, I am firmly convinced, does not lie in their struggle for con- 
stitutional development, but in the ulterior designs of France, and 
can only be successfully encountered and overcome by the help of 
this struggle. The first Napoleon and France had held Germany in 
bondage, in dismemberment, and humiliation. The appeal of your 
father in 1813 to the German feeling for liberty, and the promise of 
constitutional organisation, evoked the heroic spirit which broke 
Napoleon’s diabolical power. Austria saw in the German uprising 
under Prussia’s guidance a greater danger than in Napoleon’s 
oppression, and hesitated long to which side she should turn, Stimu- 
lated by Napoleon’s insolence and blunders, and encouraged by the 
hope of being able in the long run to deceive and to suppress the 
German impulse towards freedom, she decided at last to join the 
allies. After the Peace of Paris, Austria had no other object than 
to crush Germun freedom. The Diet and Germany, as it is at this 
moment, are Prince Metternich’s work, and he entirely led German 
policy down to 1848, and, indirectly, Prussian policy also (with each 
of the two last Sovereigns), of course in different ways—in fact, 
by humouring the differences of their personal character. No wonder, 
that when in 1818 the barriers of repression gave way, democracy 
broke forth like a wave long held in check. No wonder, too, that 
after the Austrian Government had ina measure ceased to exist, 
and the authority of the King of Prussia had quite unnecessarily been 
abdicated in the days of March into the hands of the Berlin mob, 
Germany was seized with a panic dread of confusion and turmoil, 
and the patriotic movement, which in the first days after the Paris 
Revolution was directed to unification of the Fatherland, and to 
making it safe against French inroads, was frittered away in the 
absence of any superior guidance in the wildest democratic 
extravagances. The patriotic German looks with sorrow and shame 
at these results; and ... . it is not to be wondered at if he tries to 
make good his claim to what was promised in 1818, and in particular, 
desires to be led onwards in the constitutional path by Prussia and 
by you. Austria has once more brought Napoleon into prominence 
as the Conqueror in Europe, has given Italy to him as his tool, and 
prepared Hungary and Poland to serve him in the same way. Ger- 
many sees herself face to face with the most serious peril, yet still 
divided, weakened, broken into sections, her very existence in the 
hands of individual Cabinets, without the possibility of her people 
exercising the smallest influence upon their action. Is it an evil 
trait of the spirit of the people if they yearn for general unity and 
active co-operation in what is to decide their destiny ? Do not allow 
yourself to be annoyed or misled, if here and there this people are 
guilty of stupid extravagances. They are your and Germany’s only 
stay, and the power by which alone the enemy can be held at bay. 
{t is not a Cavour that Germany needs, but a Stein.”’ 
If it was not a Cavour that Germany needed, but a Stein, 
she certainly did not get in a Bismarck what, in the belief 
of the Prince, she most needed. Even less disposed for 
constitutional development than Cavour, Bismarck united 
Germany by a liberal expenditure of “blood and iron,” 
and by giving a very brief shrift to any Constitutional 
scruples that stood in his way. Yet though the development 
of Germany has proceeded on lines much less satisfactory than 
those anticipated by the Prince Consort, and though the result 
as yet is certainly not any increase in European stability 
and peace, yet we cannot but be aware that the twenty 
years which have nearly elapsed since this letter was written, 
contain as much of promise for the ultimate future in 
them, as they contain of anxiety and threatening for the 
immediate future. Already Italy is a security for the 
balance of power in the Mediterranean, instead of a for- 
midable tool in the hands of France; and Germany, though 
she has lost in constitutional and pacific tendencies while 
gaining in power, may revert at any time, when Bismarck’s star 
wanes, to the nobler path of development through which the 
Prince Consort hoped to see her winning her way to unity and 
strength. 

The chief personal interest of this concluding volume of the 
Prince’s life belongs, of course, to the account of his last ill- 
ness and death. The whole story of this illness,—of the Prince’s 
long struggle to complete all his usual tasks, in spite of the 
heavy oppression on his health and spirits,—of his import- 
unt modification of the terms in which Lord Palmerston’s 
Government demanded from the United States the surrender of 
Mr. Slidell and Mr. Mason, captured from our mail packet the 
‘ Trent,’—a modification suggested by the Prince when he was 
already so ill that his hand could barely write the memorandum 





in which the changes made by him were suggested,—and of hig 
gradual wasting away under the blight of that deadly fever, jg 
of the deepest possible interest, and told by Sir Theodore 
Martin with great pathos, as well as due reserve. The story of 
this most noble effort of his political life, the effort to render 
the demand made upon the United States less difficult to com- 
ply with, ought to entitle him to the gratitude of Englishmen, 
so long as the memory of that imminent though averted danger 
of disastrous national conflict is retained amongst us :— 


“Next day (30th of November), after the Cabinet meeting, Lord 
John Russell forwarded to the Queen the Drafts of the varioug 
Despatches which were to be sent to Lord Lyons. They reache@ 
Windsor Castle in the evening, and doubtless occupied much of the 
Prince’s thoughts, in the long hours of the winter morning, when he 
found sleep impossible. Ill as he was, in accordance with his accus. 
tomed habit, he rose at seven, and before eight he had finished and 
brought to the Queen the Draft of a Memorandum on the sub- 
ject of these Despatches. ‘He could eat no breakfast,’ is the 
entry in her Majesty’s diary, ‘and looked very wretched. But 
still he was well enough, on getting up, to make a Draft for 
me to write to Lord Russell in correction of his Draft to Lord 
Lyons, sent to me yesterday, which Albert did not approve’ 
When he brought it to the Queen, he told her that he could 
scarcely hold his pen while writing it. Traces of his weak- 
ness are visible in the handwriting, and may be perceived in 
the annexed fac-simile, even by those who are not familiar 
with his autograph. The fac-simile has a special value, as re. 
presenting the last political Memorandum written by the Prince, 
while it was, at the same time, inferior to none of them, ag 
will presently be seen, in the importance of its results. It shows, 
like most of his Memorandums, by the corrections in the Queen’s 
hand, how the minds of both were continually brought to bear upon 
the subjects with which they dealt. What was the nature of the 
Prince’s objection to the Draft of ‘the principal Despatch’ (the 
others were private, and not to be communicated to the United 
States Government), is sufficiently obvious from his Memorandum :— 
‘Windsor Castle, December 1, 1861.—The Queen returns these im- 
portant Drafts, which upon the whole she approves; but she cannot 
help feeling that the main Draft,—that for communication to the 
American Government—is somewhat meagre. She should have liked 
to have seen the expression of a hope, that the American captain did 
not act under instructions, or, if he did, that he misapprehended 
them,—that the United States Government must be fully aware that 
the British Government could not allow its flag to be insulted, and 
the security of her mail communications to be placed in jeopardy ; 
and her Majesty’s Government are unwilling to believe that the 
United States Government intended wantonly to put an insult upon 
this country, and to add to their many distressing complications by 
forcing a question of dispute upon us, and that we are, therefore, 
glad to believe that, upon a full consideration of the circumstances of 
the undoubted breach of International Law committed, they would 
spontaneously offer such redress as alone could satisfy this country, 
viz., the restoration of the unfortunate passengers and a suitable 
apology.’ The suggestions here made at once commended them- 
selves to Lord John Russell. ‘ Lord Palmerston thought them excel- 
lent,’ are Lord Granville’s words, in a letter next day to the Prince, 
in which he expresses his own delight that the despatch had been 
altered in accordance with them. By the time this letter reached 
the Prince, he was already much worse. It was read to him by the 
Queen, and he was much gratified by the good result of his observa- 
tions, which led to the removal from the despatch of everything 
which could irritate a proud and sensitive nation, at the same time: 
that it offered to them an opportunity of receding honourably from 
the position in which they had been placed by the indiscreet act of a 
too-zealous Navy captain.” 


With this passage, we will conclude our notice of this volume. 
The book is, as we have said, throughout couched in a too official 
and ceremonious style. It is not, and could not have been, a 
fresh or spirited book. It is mainly the book of a courtier» 
and is overburdened with details of a kind which will 
have little or no interest to the readers of the next century. 
But it is a book full of valuable material; full of evidence of 
the Prince’s great goodness, and of a certain mild wisdom which 
was not exactly sagacity or shrewdness, but rather the wisdom 
which comes of high purpose, of a singularly unprejudiced in- 
telligence, and of a perfectly serene temper. The Prince Consort 
was not at any time a buoyant statesman or a great leader of 
men. But he was thoughtful, conscientious, discreet, diligent, 
self-possessed to a degree beyond that of almost any of the states- 
men with whom he mingled, and these are qualities of a kind 
especially fitted to supplement the defects of English statesmen, 
and to turn their very different powers to the best account. 





LIFE AND WORK OF BUCKLE.* 
(SECOND NOTICE.] 
Has Buckle any claim to be called the founder of the science of 
history ? So far is this from being the case, that in our opinion, 
his work amounts to no more than a passing phase in the 
history of human thought. It reads like an overgrown leading 


* The Life and Writings of Henry Thomas Buckle. By Alfred Henry Hutb. 
London ; Sampson Low, Marston, Searle, and Rivington. 2 vols. 1880. 
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article, written to commemorate the progress of the species about 
the time of the Great Exhibition in 1851. Some people remember 
how at that time peace was to reign, physical comforts were to 
be indefinitely increased, knowledge more widely diffused. How 
far removed are we of a later time from that glowing period. 
Mr. Buckle had, it seems, demonstrated that the military spirit 
and the theological spirit must decay, and the spirit of physical 
comfort and of extended knowledge take their place. He apolo- 
gised for the Crimean war, as a war between a race but little 
civilised and one not civilised at all. Since then France has 
been twice at war, Austria twice, Germany twice, Italy also, 
and our own England has had to invent a new name for the 
new outbreak of the military spirit. Doubt itself has ceased 
to be what it was in Buckle’s time; Atheism has become 
fervent, and Agnosticism has grown to be Methodist, while 
the questions which agitate the foremost intelligences of our 
time are those which Mr. Buckle regarded as laid on the shelf 
for ever. ‘This state of things may not of itself be sufficient to 
discredit Mr. Buckle’s philosophy, for it may also be a passing 
phase, but it shows him to have been singularly wanting in the 
power of prevision. 

Mr. Buckle assumes as fundamental the position that unless 
the doctrine of the causation of human actions is true, no 
science of history is possible. It may be conceded that no 
science of history is possible on his method, if there be such a 
thing as Free-will; but there may be a science of history not- 
withstanding, only it will have to be by a wider method, and 
with a more comprehensive grasp of subjects and forces. The 
laws of historical progress are to be sought for in mind, as 
well as in physical conditions; in freedom, as well as in 
causation ; in the moral, intellectual, and spiritual ideals 
of the people, as well as in the necessary consequences 
of preceding circumstances. Climate, soil, food, and the 
general aspects of Nature will not have so important an 
influence assigned to them, for while the climate and soil 
of Greece and Italy are now what they were two thousand 
years ago, neither to Italy has returned the imperial genius of 
Rome, nor to Greece the age of Plato, nor the song of another 
Homer. Without climate, &c., these countries would not have 
been what they were; but the physical conditions were the occa- 
sion, not the cause, of Greek and Roman greatness. Causation 
can never explain progress. ‘To deny the freedom of the will, is to 
deny the only rational cause of progress. Between motive and 
action there is a third thing interposed, the volition of the man 
himself. In the external world, effect follows cause without the 
intervention of any third. In the world of mind, action does 
not follow motive as effect follows cause. Volition comes 
between. Between the multiplicity of motives and desires man 
makes his rational choice. And this freedom .is rational, not 
arbitrary, the freedom of a being not fettered and driven by the 
strongest motive, but who is both intelligent and moral. We 
dispute the first principle of the philosophy of Mr. Buckle, and 
further say that on his view progress is impossible. If motives 
produce action as cause produces effect, then it follows that as 
they find man, so they leave him. Each generation has its 
character determined by its predecessor, and determines its sue- 
cessor. Everything save rational progress is possible. Revo- 
lution is possible, and reproduction is possible, but not progress. 
Progress can only be explained by freedom. 

But Mr. Buckle claims to have demonstrated by a new 
method that inquiries like those in which he was engaged 
might be conducted “without regard to the volition of those 
particular men of whom society is composed.” 'The fundamental 
principles of his method are “ that political economy and statis- 
tics form the only way of bridging over the chasm that separ- 
ates the study of nature from the study of mind” (Life, Vol. L., 
p. 151). Statistics have thrown more light on the study of 
human nature than all the sciences put together. Statistics 
prove “ that the offences of men are the result not so much of the 
vices of the individual offender, as of the state of society into 
which that individual is thrown.” Statistics prove that so 
many murders, so many suicides, so many crimes of various 
kinds will take place every year; that so many letters will be 
misdirected, and so on. Statistics prove also that the number 
of marriages increases as food grows cheaper, and diminishes as 
food becomes scarce,—a conclusion which ought to comfort the 
followers of Malthus, who mourn over the improvidence of the 
working-class. But after we are thus led by Mr. Buckle and 
hy his biographer to expect that statistics will disclose to us 
some grand and wide-sweeping laws, we are miserably disap- 








pointed to find that the net result of all is that statistics illus- 
trate the fact that there are laws, and leave these still to be dis- 
covered. What can statistics do? They can give averages, 
and they can give no more. Suppose, for instance, that during 
all this century the height, the weight, and the size of head 
of all those who have been Members of the House of Commons, 
had been rigorously ascertained every year, and accurately re- 
corded,—a comparison would give a certain average height, 
a certain average weight, and a certain average size of head. 
Suppose, then, that the weight had increased by a few pounds, 
and the height by an inch, and the size of head had become 
a little larger. We might have some Buckle of the pre- 
sent time perorating grandly about the progress of our rulers. 
Increased command of food, owing to the repeal of the corn 
laws, and the increased knowledge of the physical universe, had 
increased the weight and height of our legislators; while the 
repeal of the Press duty, and the wider diffusion of knowledge 
had enlarged the average size of the head, and led to the demand 
for larger hats for the use of Members of the House. Still, it 
will be admitted that had we these statistics, they would throw 
little light on the peculiar tradition and on the many subtle 
influences which have made the House of Commons what it is. 
Just as much light, and no more, do the statistics, so loudly 
eulogised by Mr. Buckle, throw on the constitution and pro- 
gress of society, and on the laws which guide its progress. 
Statistics throw all differences out of sight, and yield an 
average from which nothing can be inferred. If statistics form 
a necessary part of Mr. Buckle’s proposed bridge, we are afraid 
the chasm is still unbridged. 

But political economy, the other part of the bridge, will it not 
carry us over the chasm which separates the study of nature 
from the study of mind? We are afraid that political economy 
will not serve Mr. Buckle’s purpose. Few writers of authority 
at the present time look on political economy with the eyes of 
Mr. Buckle. It is mainly a hypothetical science. It assumes 
that man has wants, and will seek to gratify them. It seeks 
to study the free action of competitive indivividualism, and 
from this deduces the whole mechanism of exchange. If 
competitive individualism had free course unhindered by 
the remnants of feudalism, then human wants would be: 
more readily supplied. Political economy is valuable while 
restricted to its own sphere, but that sphere is confessedly 
a limited one. Many things lie outside of its province. 
According to Mr. Buckle, the love ef wealth and the love 
of knowledge are the two great principles which move the 
world. Political economy can only deal with the first, and by 
common consent, it is admitted now that love of knowledge: 
lies outside of the law of supply and demand. Education is a 
proper part of the business of the State, and the State is bound 
to see that no child is permitted to grow up in ignorance. 
Other social forces enter in, to modify indefinitely the conclu- 
sions to be drawn from the limited science of political economy. 
It is permitted to the political economist to limit his view to- 
one phase of human action, and to study all the phenomena 
belonging to that phase exclusively. The historian of civilisa- 
tion must deal with man as man, and must have regard to all 
the forces which move, and arouse, and urge him onward. Here 
lies the fundamental mistake of Mr. Buckle. He saw that 
political economy, with its limited view of man and society, 
gave valuable and trustworthy results; and he transferred his 
method from the sphere where it is applicable, to where it no 
longer obtains. The bridge which Mr. Buckle has thrown across 
the chasm is but a Tay Bridge after all, and is unable to stand 
the stress and strain of elemental warfare. 

Mr. Huth tells us that Mr. Buckle proceeded step by step, 
eliminating law after law, The statement is not quite clear, 
but we seem to see how Mr. Buckle proceeded. He needed a 
principle which would be to the science of history what the 
principle of self-interest is to the science of political economy. 
Political economy regards men mainly as links in a chain 
forged by motives of self-interest. Let Mr. Buckle generalise 
that view, and make man in all his aspects a link in the chain 
of cause and effect. So the first step iswon. Let him now find 
some principle which will cover the whole action of man, as 
completely as the principle of self-interest covers the range of 
economic investigation. In what part of man’s complex nature 
will he seek that principle ? Not in man’s moral nature; it is 
too complex. Not in that part of his nature which unites him to 
the unseen world; for that would be inconvenient. “ Let us 
seek it,” he seems to say, “in man’s intellectual nature, for logie 
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vules there. Let us ascribe to intelligence all dynamical power. 
Let moral motive be statical, and let religion be set down as 
result and product of the intellectual state of society, and 
we have, for the science of history, what Adam Smith found 
for the science of political economy.” We do not wonder 
that this conception of the science of history dawned on the 
mind of a youth between the ages of eighteen and nineteen, 
who, at the time, had read little except Shakespeare, the 
Arabian Nights, and the Pilgrim’s Progress. It was a fit soil 
for the germination of suchan idea. As regards moral motive, 
and whether it has a dynamic influence, there cannot be two 
opinions on the subject.* For motives are of two kinds: those 
which are created by the necessity of maintaining life, and 
those which are spiritual, and are formed by the higher creations 
and aspirations of mind. Ideal motives are cither those of the 
heart, of the imagination, of the intellect, or of the con- 
science. Corresponding to these are the conceptions of 
the good, the beautiful, the true, and the right. And 
all these in reality are blended together, and though, for 
purposes of study, they may be treated apart, whosoever 
would construct a science of history must reckon with 
each and all of them. Whoso would estimate the civilisa- 
tion of the world at any stage of its history, must place in the 
front rank not the extent of its acquirements in useful know- 
ledge, but the ideals which were before the mind of that people, 
and the goal at which they consciously or unconsciously aimed. 
Having freedom as our first postulate, and the power of their 
ideal over any race or nation, as our second, we have two abiding 
influences, which help us to understand the position of great men 
and of great races in history. We have, as the instruments for 
research, the great methods of psychology, individual and com- 
parative ; the study of language; the comparative study of laws, 
institutions, and, in short, the whole wide circle of extending 
human knowledge. We shall look on morality not as consisting 
of a few trite phrases, known at all times to most men, but recog- 
nise that morality may be touched with emotion, and so obtain a 
motive-power which changes the destiny of men and nations. We 
shall not look on races as mere products of climate and food and 
soil, but shall recognise in the permanent qualities which distin- 
guish peoples the result mainly of those spiritual ideas which 
were the goal of the race. We shall look on those character- 
istics of man which link him with the unseen and eternal, not 
as the products of the intellectual state and condition of the 
age, nor as the rare possessions of a few gifted minds, but as 
the permanent and inalienable endowments of the race, and as 
the outcome of the religious spirit, through which “ we have 
obtained possession of those truths which raise us above the 
instincts of the hour, and infuse into us those lofty aspirations 
which reveal to us our immortality.” 

The maintenance of his thesis has led Mr. Buckle into strange 
ways. And Mr. Huth has followed faithfully in his steps. They 
stoutly affirm that the influence of moral and religious motive 
may be disregarded in estimating the forces of civilisation. 
Progress, according to them, varies directly as doubt, and 
inversely as faith. Well, once faith came to a few scattered 
tribes in Arabia, bound them into a unity unknown before, 
and hurled them in a career of conquest half across the 
world. Faith was strong enough to send the nations of 
Europe in Crusade after Crusade to the Holy Land; and 
religious faith and moral motive are strong enough to-day to 
organise the splendid charities of our hospitals and infirmaries, 
and to send help to the millions who suffer from famine in India 
or in Ireland. These thingsare counted as worthy of the name of 
civilisation, though they lie outside of the sphere of political 
economy, and are unrecognised, or if recognised, frowned 
upon, in Mr. Buckle’s scheme of things. For it may be main- 
tained that every gain of science only seems to increase the 
area of man’s spontaneous action. ‘The larger the sphere 
of necessity, the wider is the sphere of freedom. This is 
the contradictory of Mr. Buckle’s proposition, but it is none 
the less true. Another proposition we should like to examine 
is, that the religion of a country is the product of its state of 
knowledge. Yet, according to Mr. Buckle, the French 
are better than their religion, and the Scottish people are 
worse than theirs. The Jews also had a religion which 
was far in advance of themselves. Where could they 
have obtained their religion, we wonder? Following Mr. 
Buckle, Mr. Huth says, “ Their morals, their learning, 














* See the beautiful analysis of the motive-power of morality, in that work of 





and their laws were obtained from their neighbours.” He 
is pleased to allow that their “ monotheism was, perhaps, inde- 
pendently evolved.” The opinion that the Jews had obtained 
their learning, morals, and laws from their neighbours was once 
current, but is now obsolete. Destructive criticism of the Old 
Testament has now taken another path, and the phenomena of 
Jewish history are now sought by many to be explained on the 
hypothesis of a Semitic monotheistic instinct. We do not 
believe either hypothesis. We end by saying that by whatever 
name Mr. Buckle’s book may be called, the title it at present 
has isa misnomer. It might be called “ A History of the Progress 
of Knowledge,” or some such name; but a history of civilisation 
it most certainly is not. A science of history is to be sought 
for and won in another way and by other methods than those 
of Mr. Buckle. 





“« WAPPERMOUTH.’* 

Tuis is a story of more equally mixed power and weakness than 
any that we have read for a long time. A glance at the title 
and the opening pages nearly wrecked it in our good opinion, 
for the suggested explanation of the origin of the name of the 
town from which the story takes its title, is so feeble an attempt 
at fun, as to succeed only in being vulgar and silly. But we 
turned over a few more pages, and found genuine humour and 
good-natured satire, in the description which followed of the 
growth of the little watering-place. Ultimately, we read the 
three volumes from end to end, and discovered that the good 
and bad were most justly balanced, and it is in the hope that 
we may be able to persuade Mr. Hickman, in future, to discard 
this equitable adjustment, and let the bad kick the beam, that 
we venture to point out to him which—according to our view— 
is which. There is abundant evidence of refinement and deli- 
cacy of feeling—or, at least, of the power to describe and appre- 
ciate them—while there is also much bad-taste that amounts to 
positive vulgarity. There are, as we have said, real humour 
and playful irony, freely scattered and most welcome; and 
there is far-fetched nonsense, with situations meant to be droll 
but which are simply extravagant and absurd. There are, too, 
serious and thoughtful views of life face to face with the most 
outrageous and crotchety theories. The fact is that Mr. Hick- 
man seems to us to write well, when he has anything to say— 
barring his deplorable tendency to coarse description in detail— 
but, when he is at fault, to labour painfully at the pro- 
duction of imbecile and stupid farce. We will illustrate 
and justify our judgment by a few extracts, and then leave 
Mr. Hickman, in the hope that he may write us some more 
novels enlivened by genial humour and amusing incident, and 
enriched by refined and thoughtful reflection, and not blotted 
with coarse description, and diluted by forced or childish 
fooleries, or ridiculous suggestions for political and_ social 
reform. 

There can be no doubt of the power or of the ‘appre- 
ciation of pure and delicate feeling that could conceive and 
describe the solitary, bereaved and unhappy old squire, with 
his one scapegrace son. It is provoking to think that a man 
who can sketch such a picture should give us an equal pro- 
portion of rubbish. There are humour, imagination, and feeling 
in the following passage, and an expression of that sympathy 
with what are called “the lower animals,” that it is always 
pleasant to meet with :— 

“Tf only his son could have stopped at home, and behaved himself 
like a civilised person, how glad would he have been; but he saw 
very plainly that the time had not yet arrived when that son would 
content himself with a nice, quiet, sober life, or live as a country 
gentleman ought to do. Poor old man! he did his best by every- 
body, as far as he could; but he was what Captain Goggler would 
have called ‘a very lonely old cove.’ He worked hard in the House, 
and sat on committees with so much patience, that it was the wonder 
of a good many Members how the mischief he did it. But do it he 
did, and his constituents knew of it, and liked him accordingly ; and 
then he always voted as he promised them he would vote, and some- 
times he spoke a few words, which were always to the point, but when 
reproduced in the local newspapers, were spun out to a length which 
took a good deal of the point away from them. And then, again, he 
had such a sad look: people saw him walking about with his hands 
behind him, and a melancholy look upon his face, which gave them 
to know that in his mind, he was decidedly uncomfortable. He would 
never givein to dissatisfaction, and always fought a good fight. . .. - . 
He walked out into the park, and looked at the bullocks; and the 
bullocks, or part of them, stopped a minute or two from eating or 
chewing the cud, and stared at him. What they thought of him, Mr. 
Mowse did not know; but he knew that they were nice, pleasant- 
looking animals, worth, probably, some twenty pounds a-piece, and 
that it would be a pity to knock them on the head with a pole-axe, 





genius, Ecce Homo. 


* Wappermouth. By W.T. Hickman. vols. Loudon: Chapman and Hall. 
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and so put an end tothem. Of course he knew that they would be 
ole-axed some day or other, and at present, it seemed to give them 
an additional interest, because there was a feeling of pity mixed up 
with his regard for them. He knew that they were ignorant as to 
their fate, or even that they must die a natural death some day or 
other ; but on second thoughts, he was not so sure of that. Animals, 
he imagined, knew a great deal more than people gave them credit 
for, and it was just possible, he thought, that the bullocks, who 
seemed, as it were, to be reading him, had a strong impression that 
he was a stupid, dull, lonely old man, who walked about their pre- 
mises 1n a very idiotic way, with his hands beneath the skirts of his 
coat. He went and stood under the shade of the trees, those large, 
shady elm-trees, which he loved so mnch, and looked at the fair land- 
scape, and at the curious old pile of buildings which formed his 
house, and then it crossed his mind that the bullocks might think he 
was imitating them, for they were very foud of standing beneath the 
trees and looking about them. So he did not look at them any more 
for a few minutes. It was a nervous feeling, no doubt, at least he 
thought so; but he could not help thinking it was rude of him to keep 
staring at the bullocks, and that they knew it. He therefore turned 
away and wandered off to other parts of his domain, and admired the 
cock pheasants as they sunned themselves outside the coverts, and 
watched the rabbits, which he did not altogether approve of, 
although he could never make his mind up to have them utterly 
rooted out.” 
How could the man who could write that, write also this? It is 
after the old man’s profligate son has lost largely on a race, and 
it justifies our criticism of the needless and quite ineffective 
coarseness of detail which disfigures the book in many places, 
and which is by no means confined to the scenes in which the 
young profligate appears. One instance shall suffice :— 

“ Mowse was not a man to say much to any one when his luck was 
very bad. He usually cursed loudly and deeply a few times, and 
then behaved himself, as was his custom, with cool indifference. On 
the present occasion, the deep-red spots on his nose and cheeks got 
a still deeper colour, and ihe pustules looked very disagreeable, as 
they stood out amongst the red. . . . . . Lord Hyacinth remained in 
his lofty position. He had lost his money, and there was an end of 
it. He should have been glad to win, for he was poor and very 
‘hard up,’ but he had lost it, and he did not give the matter another 
thought. It would have to be paid, and he didn’t quite know how; 
but it needn’t be paid to-day, so he would study human nature, and 
he began by studying Mr. Sam Baldhead. This good man was, in- 
deed, a subject for observation. Since Eglantine had lost the race, 
the book-maker’s winnings had been large, and the expression on 
that flabby countenance of his was, indeed, wonderful, for the violent 
change which had taken place. He was laughing and joking in a 
boisterous manner, and as he let his great, heavy jaw drop, in giving 
way to loud laughter, the whole interior of his mouth might have 
been seen, if any one had wished to find out whether or no it was 
fullor empty. Lord Hyacinth saw his mouth thus opened, but he 
was not near enough to be aware that, with the exception of a few 
very discoloured-looking teeth here and there, some stumps, and an 
enormous tongue, there was nothing whatever in it, unless it were 
bad jokes and foul language. The eyes were steaming with water, 
caused by laughter and excitement, and his voice was very hoarse 
with shouting and holloaing. . . . . . ‘ H’m,’ said Lord Hyacinth, as he 
slowly descended from his position, with a view of joining Mowse in 
eating something; ‘I should like to run a carpet-pin—a good long 
carpet or shawl-pin—into that dirty rascal’s hide, and hear him 
holloa. What a beast he looks!’ ” 


Such passages as these should have been pruned away with a 
relentless hand. 

Let us turn again to the pleasant side of our author’s work. 
Touches of quiet humour abound, and the difficulty is to select. 
There is one, near the beginning, when we have done with the 
foolish explanation of the name, and have got on to the rise of 
“ Wappermouth ” as a sea-bathing place :— 


“The place in one way and another came to havesomuch popularity, 
that other men built houses there, and the competition caused the 
quick-witted Jackson to build all the faster, and considering the com- 
parative slowness with which building was carried on in those days, 
the rows of houses started up very fast indeed. Then Mr. Jackson 
made his own bricks and employed labour in many ways, so that he 
got to be so popular, that it occurred to him that he really ought to 
be in Parliament. He thought that he was just the sort of man who 
was fitted to be a legislator, and so thought Mrs. Jackson and a good 
many of his friends, or at least they said they did. Mr. Jackson had, 
of course, no opportunity of finding out whether they spoke the truth 
or not, but being a sensible man he thought it most probable that 
they didn’t ; but however that might be, he never did represent his 
country in the House, and the competitive builders wondered at his 
impudence for ever thinking of such a thing.” 


Another inhabitant of Wappermouth to whom we are intro- 
duced is an artist who paints sensational pictures for sale, and 
is only ambitious that the workmanship shall be good. His 
conscience does not soar high enough to embrace the subject :— 


“ Merdon was hard at work on a picture there—‘The Plague of 
Darkness’—as it occurred, in consequence of Pharaoh’s steady 
refusal to allow the Israelites to go about their business, when 
requested to do so by Moses. His other picture of ‘The Plague of 
the Frogs’ had been such a success, that his wife had urged him to 
try the darkness ; for she thought it would be a very easy subject to 
make a sensation with. Merdon did not agree to its being easy, but 





he had determined to try it; and had now got to that stage where it 
was pretty dark, but likely to be much darker.” 

This professional conscience suggests many of Mr. Hickman’s 
shrewd and humorous observations. Even young Mr. Mowse 
has limits to his wickedness, though he is very much amused 
at his father for setting any value on his word of honour. 
Lord Hyacinth says :— 

“You certainly tell the most infernal crackers about your horses ; 
but then, as you say, no one believes you, er if they do, it’s their 
own fault, after the experience you have given them.’—‘ Yes it is,’ 
said Mowse. ‘ They know what to expect with me; but with most 
of the men about, I don’t know what to be at; sometimes they lie 
and sometimes they don’t, according to the state of their consciences 
at the moment. It’s most puzzling, that sort of thing; there’s no 
system about it,—in fact, it’s not honest.’ ” 

Old Lady Buttervere is another amusing member of Wapper- 
mouth society. She is afraid that her daughter’s marked atten- 
tions to a young officer may be observed, and warns her :— 

“<¢Tt’s better to be careful, Maria. [think Miss Sloper is deep, 

very deep indeed. She laughs, no doubt, but she’s a deep one;’ and 
as Lady Buttervere thought of Miss Sloper’s depth, her mind wan- 
dered off to wells and pits, and then she thought of a bottomless pit, 
and hoped she should never get into one. Lady Buttervere was a 
very religious old lady, and believed almost everything she was told 
upon religious subjects, but the bottomless pit she could not quite 
take in. She thought there was probably a pit, and that it was very 
deep indeed,—so deep as to be practically without a bottom, but 2 
bottom there must be, at some depth or another. She ecouldn’t help 
feeling that it must be so, and as she thought it, she gave a low, 
chuckling laugh, which sounded rather out of place.—‘ What are you 
langhing at, mamma?  There’s nothing to laugh at,’ said Miss 
Crosspage.—‘I wasn't laughing at anything in particular, Maria.’— 
‘It sounds rather silly, you know, mamma, to be laughing at nothing.’ 
—‘T shall be very glad of my lunch,’ said Lady Buttervere ; ‘I feel 
very sinking, | know.’ ”’ 
Sensitiveness to laughter is evidently a subject of Mr. Hick- 
man’s. We all know that tendency, when overtired, to laugh 
at nothing, so amusingly described in the following passage, 
when the conference, which had begun gravely, is between three 
serious, good men :— 

“ «They all seem to have rheumatics!’ said Mr. Mowse ; ‘I suppose 
they wear flannel next the skin?’—‘I don’t know what they wear 
next their skins,’ said the Rector, smiling, ‘but 1 fear that nearly all 
the old working poor suffer from rheumatism.’—‘ It must be very 
painful,’ said Fellwood, and as he said it, he did not know how it was, 
he laughed. There was, of course, nothing to laugh at, quite the 
contrary ; yet he not only laughed, but his laughter was faintly echoed 
by that of his companions. It was curious to see them sitting and 
laughing, especially as none of them was given to laughter; but it was 
a melancholy fact,—there they sat laughing quietly, because it had 
been remarked that the old people in the neighbourhood suffered from 
rheumatism, and had to put up with pain as a consequence. They 
were not indifferent to the sufferings of others. The Rector and Mr. 
Mowse did a good deal for the parish poor, and Fellwood was cer- 
tainly of a kindly nature; but the two younger men were buoyant 
with happiness and not uninclined to be amused by a trifle, while the 
old man, equally contented in his way, caught the spirit of their 
mirth, and joined in their merriment.” 

We have given sufficient evidence of the genuine though 
quiet humour of Mr. Hickman, and we could adduce much more, 
—amongst others, some remarks on ennui, and the miseries 
of “a very quiet house,” and the speech of a nervous man 
at a wedding-breakfast. Why, then, should we be disappointed 
continually by far-fetched and vulgar folly, like that in the 
interview with the amateur dentist; or screaming farce, 
like that where Mr. Fernley—otherwise rather a clever 
sketch—is asked to and having been asleep, goes 
down on his knees, under the impression that family prayers 
have been announced; or why, when Mr. Hickman really has 
some sensible views on social questions—women-doctors, stand- 
ing armies, &c.—should he put into the mouth of a speaker at 
a public meeting such utter nonsense as the suggestion of pay- 
ing handsomely a thousand of our cleverest men to search for 
the way to perfection and to perpetual earthly existence ? It is 
bad enough to spoil an amusing adventure by carrying it on to 
extravagant lengths, but it is worse to write down, for no pur- 
pose whatever, impossible stupidities; and worst, to invent vulgar 
and cruel practical jokes, like those attributed to the dentist. 
Mr. Hickman has too many drinking and swearing characters. 
His sketch of club-talk—a very third-rate club, it must be—is 
natural enough, but it is far from amusing, and still farther 
from edifying; and his Miss Crosspages and his Mr. Cherri- 
baums are not much better than his drinking and betting old 
“captains.” He might do infinitely better than he has done. 
A little more attention to the real pleasure and advantage of 
his reader, and a little higher ambition for his own position as 
a writer, might give us a novel that we could heartily praise. 
If there must be villains, Mr. Hickman should learn to expose 
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neither the details of the villainy, nor the personal unpleasant- 
nesses of the villains. And lastly, Mr. Hickman should study 
writing good English and good grammar. His own are at present 
often very bad. 





SOME DERBYSHIRE CHURCHES.* 


Amonc those students to whom Mr. Cox specially appeals, his 
reputation has long been made, and did we think of them alone, 
we should hardly deem it necessary to do more than announce 
the appearance of the concluding volume of a work which is the 
result of years of loving labour, and is a priceless contribution 
to the architectural and archeological literature not merely of 
Derbyshire, but of England. The artistic treasures and ecclesi- 
astical relics of every county have more than a local interest; 
they are at once among the most precious portions of our 
national wealth, and the most trustworthy witnesses to our 
national history. Still, though there is no field where 
the harvest of the past is too poor to repay the toils of 
the reaper or the gleaner, there are localities in which 
it is peculiarly rich in quantity and rare in quality, 
where all types of beauty are miniatured and all sources 
‘of interest represented, where the part suggests the whole 
by the completeness and adequacy with which it mirrors 
its most noteworthy and characteristic features. One of these 
fields is, without doubt, included by the boundaries of the 
county of Derby. Derbyshire, it may be granted, has no great 
eentre of architectural and antiquarian ecclesiastical interest, 
such as is supplied by a great cathedral, or even by one or more 
of our most important abbey churches; but is particularly rich 
in a number of smaller and less-known centres, which will be 
despised only by those to whom the interest of a sacred legacy 
of the past depends either upon its magnitude or its world-wide 
fame. There is perhaps no county in England to which the 
student of architecture might more safely confine himself, with 
the full assurance that his researches and studies would provide 
him with a fairly adequate outlook upon the evolution of 
architectural conceptions, and a sufficient knowledge of both 
the vital and accidental characteristics of the various styles 
which have from time to time been dominant in England. 
There is hardly any county which cannot indulge in the boast 
that it possesses treasures of a kind which are nowhere else 
procurable, and Derbyshire has not to confess itself destitute 
of these unique gems; but its peculiar and special boast will 
always be that no other county of similar area can exhibit so 
full and variousa collection of typical examples of architectural 
beauty, or provide a larger mass of the material of archwological 
lore. As Mr. Cox truly says, in his preface to the present 
volume :— 

“This county cannot pretend to vie with Somersetshire in its 
towers, with Northamptonshire in its spires, with Norfolk and Suffolk 
in the size and beauty of so many of their churches, or with Kent in 
the number of its brasses; but this can, I believe, be fairly claimed 
for Derbyshire,—that no other part of the country of the same size 
has anything like the same extensive variety of styles and excellent 
specimens of every period, both in the ecclesiastical fabrics them- 
selves, and in the monumental remains and other details that they 
Shelter.” 

It would indeed have been a pity if so good a subject as is pro- 
vided by the churches of Derbyshire had fared as so many 
other good subjects have fared before, and suffered the indig- 
nity of having its bloom rubbed off and its freshness 
destroyed by the careless handling of a superficial dilettante. 
Happily, it has fallen into thoroughly capable hands—hands 
guided by taste, judgment, and an amount of knowledge which 
testifies to years of the most thorough and careful research, 
so that the work has the completeness which is only conferred 
by the touch of a thoroughly instructed craftsman. The reader 
has what he wants, and nothing more than he wants; for it is 
one of the most pleasant characteristics of this book that Mr. 
Cox has no favourite theories, either ecclesiastical, architec- 
tural, or archxological, with which to bore readers who are 
anxious simply for facts, and who like to manufacture 
their theories for themselves. A few passages here and 
there make it plain that the writer is a somewhat advanced 
High Churchman; but he indulges in no cheap sneers 
against the Puritans, and mentions several of the ministers 
ejected for Nonconformity in 1662 with genuine appre- 
ciation and respect. We are glad, also, to see that, 
with a candour which we could wish were more frequent, 





* Notes on the Churches of Derbyshire. By J. Charles Cox. Vol. 1V. The Hundred 
of Morleston and Litchurch, and General Supplement. Chesterfield ; W. Edmonds. 
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he quietly puts his foot down upon the nonsense about 
“ Puritanical vandalism,” to which some writers are wont to 
attribute every mutilation of precious carving, every daub of 
unwelcome whitewash. He sensibly remarks :— 

“ Much havoc was doubtless made with stained glass, with monu- 
mental remains, and general church fittings, in the sixteenth century ; 
yet more havoc was done during the disordered times of the great 
Civil War ; but when we come to inquire of the condition of Derby- 
shire monuments in 1662, as shown by the notes of Ashmole, Dug. 
dale, and St. Loe Kniveton, and of the yet later accounts of 
Bassano, about 1710, it is obvious that the Georgian period, 
when the Church was at its lowest ebb in intelligence 
and energy, was also the time that was far the most fatal 
of any, both to the fabrics themselves, and to all that 
was comely or ancient within them. The Catholic revival, too, 
has many sins of its own, in the eyes of the archxologist and of 
the reverent student of Church history, to answer for; some of the 
Derbyshire ‘restorations’ have been terribly destructive of much 
that should have been held sacred, and have swept away that history 
of religious art which could previously be read, from century to 
century, in the furrowed stones of their walls and buttresses.” 

Still, though Mr. Cox speaks with decision where decided 
speech is needed, he can discuss even the burning question of 
restoration with a moderation which is as rare as it is refresh- 
ing, and can utter a not unnecessary caution against the use of 
the anti-restoration cry as the “cloak of a lazy indifferentism,” 
or as an excuse for regarding the parish church as “a local 
museum, illustrative of bygone times, to be carefully dusted, 
and nothing more.” Whenever, indeed, Mr. Cox has any 
opinion to express, we feel we are listening to a man of robust 
common-sense; but he exhibits this quality most frequently 
by refraining from expressing any opinion at all, and 
confining himself strictly to his true work, the collection and 
arrangement of facts. ‘The book is one to which no sort of 
justice can be done by generalising remarks of the kind in 
which we have indulged; but in the space at the disposal of a 
reviewer in a weekly newspaper, such inadequate criticism is 
the only criticism possible. The value of the work can only be 
appreciated by one who has made himself acquainted with its 
details, and in no brief article can any idea be given of their 
number and variety, their interest and their worth. We had 
marked a score of passages for quotation or comment, but we 
find that neither is at present possible. We cannot, however, 
refrain from directing the attention of historical students to the 
rich treasury of information which Mr. Cox has extracted from 
the chartulary of the parish of Crich, a document of singular 
interest, which has escaped the attention of all previous inves- 
tigators of the antiquities of the county. This MS., which 
Mr. Cox has had the good-fortune to unearth, provides a 
mass of raw material from which an historian of genius like 
Mr. Carlyle could manufacture a pictorial narrative charged 
with the peculiar fascination which belongs to the narra- 
tive portions of such a book as Past and Present, and even in 
its crude condition it is full of interest. The discovery is one 
upon which Mr. Cox may very fairly congratulate himself and 
his readers. 

These Notes on the Churches of Derbyshire may, indeed, be 
unreservedly commended. Unnecessary copiousness is the only 
fault with which they are likely to be charged, and we are not 
by any means sure that such a charge could be sustained. It is, 
at any rate, a fault which leans to virtue’s side; and it is 
possible that the details which seem to a present-day reader 
most barren and uninteresting, may have for the historian or 
archxologist of the next century the greatest weight of signi- 
ficance and value. In an appendix, Mr. Cox corrects a few 
errors which have crept into the preceding volumes, and the 
fact that they are so few and, for the most part, so unimportant, 
is evidence of the never-failing conscientiousness with which 
this great work has been compiled. 





MR. HUGHES ON THE MANLINESS OF CHRIST.* 
We would hope that there are few of our readers who are not 
acquainted with the ethical lectures which Mr. Maurice de- 
livered to the students of the Working-Men’s College in Great 
Ormond Street. Of course, from among the many volumes which 
Mr. Maurice gave to the world, it would be very venture- 
some in any critic to say which of them all best re- 
flected the mind of the chivalrous, self-spending, and pro- 
foundly deep-sighted author; or which of them, on the whole, 
was the most specially fitted either to stimulate the 
growth and fruitfulness of the spiritual affections of “ his 
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iui generation,” which he “ served” so well, or to furnish the 
seeds of a future harvest to the world. The speculative student 
would, doubtless, say, his History of Moral and Metaphysical 
Philosophy is the work of Mr. Maurice which will live, which 
most fully represents the vast mental treasures which he had 
accumulated and made his own, and which must have been the 
most helpful to his contemporaries, because it showed them so 
lucidly, and so dramatically, too, how the questions which are 
haunting them had been encountered and answered in many 
former periods of human history. The liberal theologian, on 
the other hand, would single out the Theological Essays as the 
yolume which more thoroughly than all his other writings swept 
the incrustations of tradition from the text of the New Testa- 
ment records, and brought us face to face with the primitive 
Evangel of Christ and his Apostles. It is far from our inten- 
tion to dispute, much less disparage, the value of these 
two remarkable contributions of Mr. Maurice to philosophy and 
theology. At the same time, we have for many years been of 
opinion, that of all his writings there is not one which either 
speaks so directly, so perspicuously, so profoundly, to the age 
in which we live, or which has in it so much of the element of 
permanence, as the little volume consisting of the lectures 
which were given to a small class of students in the Working- 
Men’s College, at eight o’clock on Sunday mornings, in 1856. 
These lectures are, in reality, a commentary on the Epistles of 
St. John, and they claim to show that the “foundation for 
human morality” must rest upon a will higher than that of 
man himself, and that this will was specially revealed to the 
world in the life of Christ. We do not know whether Mr, 
Hughes attaches the same importance that we do to these 
lectures; but the volume before us bears unmistakable evi- 
dence that the present principal of the Working-Men’s 
College is of opinion that he could in no way so well serve its 
interests as by endeavouring to represent to its students one 
special aspect of that life in which his great predecessor re- 
discovered, for us Englishmen, the meaning, and the law, and 
the final issues of human existence. 

Beyschlag, who is, as we believe, the ablest of the Continental 
opponents of the Renan and later Straussian representations 
of the genesis of Christianity, has sagaciously remarked that 
the one special result of the modern, thorough-going, critical 
testing of the literary and historical value of the New 
Testament documents is this,—that it has brought back 
the living Christ to the world. It has inaugurated a 
second coming of the Son of Man. It has caused _his- 
tory to take the place of scholastic systems. No doubt 
our own Milton, in his outward blindness, had a vision of the 
secret of the way in which “ Paradise” was “ regained,” which 
might have served long before our time to neutralise the dog- 
matic materialism of the Paradise Lost. For he distinctly pro- 
claims, in his stately verse, that the redemption of the world 
was substantially accomplished by the victories which Christ 
achieved over the various temptations which assailed him in the 
wilderness, before he solemnly entered upon his great work. But 
excepting a few more percipient readers here and there, the spirit 
and teaching of Milton’s second great poem were overshadowed 
by the Puritanic literalism of his earlier twelve books, and not- 
withstanding the protests, themselves almost as dogmatic as 
the systems with which they waged war, of Unitarians like 
Priestley, it was left to the present age to recognise the simple 
verity that the Highest Life came among us in great humility, 
not as a victim of divine wrath, which would surely imply that 
Heaven was divided against itself, but in perfect sympathy 
with man,—to show us what God intended human life to 
be, and to lead us back, in consciousness and perfect trust, 
to the Father of our spirits. Mr. Hughes makes no pro- 
fession of scholarship or critical ability, but his pages bear 
the impress of much careful reading and thoughtful study ; 
and accordingly, though he limits himself, in set terms, 
to the consideration of the character of Christ in what he cails 
its “manly ” aspect, he has given to the world a volume which 
so truly, and in some places so picturesquely and strikingly, 
represents the whole life of our Lord, that we can only ex- 
press the hope that it may find its way into the hands 
of thousands of England’s working-men. Indeed, we have 
no hesitation in asserting that we are not acquainted 
with any work which is more specially fitted than the 
present one to secure a hearing for Christianity among the 
intelligent masses who in this day either ignore it alto- 
gether, or are sullenly hostile to its claims, in consequence, 





mainly, of the prevalent misrepresentations of its true char- 
acter and spirit. Few cultivated men in England have had so 
much intercourse with the working-classes as Mr. Hughes him- 
self, and few, consequently, are so well qualified to address 
them in a language which will be “ understanded” by them- 
selves. 

How far the persistent teaching and preaching of the Secu- 
larists have leavened the thought of the working-classes, we 
do not profess to be able tostate. No doubt, there are working 
men and working-men, just as there are lords many, some 
“spiritual,” in the best sense of the word, and some who do 
not always impress their acquaintances with the conviction 
that, spiritually, they are “men of light and leading.” But if 
there exists; and it must be confessed there does exist, a very 
considerable amount of lazy infidelity amongst the working- 
classes—a very considerable amount of mere animal, hand-to- 
mouth existence—just as there are superior persons among the 
upper ten thousand and the well-to-do middle-classes who “ live 
without God in the world,” although many of them “go to 
church” and “say their prayers,” it is a very remarkable sign 
of the times that from the three respective strata of English 
society, publications have issued the authors of which may be 
represented by the Duke of Somerset, the writer (scarcely 
anonymous now) of Supernatural Religion, and Mr. Brad- 
laugh, and which reveal in these Islands the presence of 
a very active scepticism, but, along with the scepticisin, 
a profound ignorance at once of the teaching and of 
the leading features of the life of Christ. In these 
columns, attention has been called to the Duke of Somer- 
set “in the pulpit.” The Bishop of Durham has struck some 
weighty blows at the weaker portions of Supernatural Religion. 
But Mr. Hughes, though his book may be read with profit by all 
sorts and conditions of men, seems to us to speak more directly 
to his brethren of the working-classes. And they, whether scep- 
tical or indifferent, or scared into conversion by sensational re- 
vivalism, are profoundly ignorant of any Christianity but that 
which makes religion a sauve qui peut from the tremendous 
arrangements of “ the next world.” We know, asa matter of fact, 
that a considerable number of working-men who were “assisting” 
in their working clothes at a midnight service one New Year's Eve, 
seemed to be so utterly surprised by the representations which 
the preacher on the occasion gave of the life of Jesus of Naza- 
reth—representations which in the main were entirely in ac- 
cordance with the teaching of the volume before us—that they 
broke out into rapturous applause, after the delivery of a pas- 
sage in which the speaker specially reminded his hearers that 
the highest and most eunobling message ever sent from Heaven 
to Earth was brought to us by One who was only known 
amongst the villagers of Nazareth until his thirtieth year as 
a working-man, and who wrought out in his life with 
human hands the creed of creeds. This midnight-service 
episode, which was fully reported in a local print, did not 
surprise us; and we would venture to say to Broad Church- 
men that, while not unmindful of the readers of the Nine- 
teenth Century and the Contemporary Review, a prior obliga- 
tion is laid upon them,—and that is, some organised endeavour 
to penetrate the thought of intelligent working-men with 
the spirit of the life of Christ, as Mr. Hughes, in this 
volume, which consists of lectures delivered to the students 
of the Working-Men’s College, has, with great ability and a 
singular unpretentiousness, endeavoured to effect. Men will 
have a hero, and in these days, when Christian England has 
been shouting the Hebrew cry of “The Sword of the Lord” 
and of Benjamin, we know of no book which is better fitted to 
guide the feet of the English working-people into the ways of 
peace, because into the ways of manly Christian principle, than 
this one of Mr. Hughes. Geoffrey Chaucer taught his con- 
temporaries that Christ was the “ first fadyr of Gentilesse.” 
In fact, Christ was the medieval gentleman. Mr. Hughes, 
though by a different term, “manliness,” only aims at giving 
expression to the idea, or ideal, which Chaucer uttered, five 
centuries ago. 

We must confess that the title of the present volume was 
not, to us, an attractive one. Thinking of it, however, as we 
now do, in the light of the contents of the book itself, our feel- 
ing of dislike has entirely passed away. Moreover, Mr. Hughes 
has stated in his preface the reasons which induced him to 
adopt it, while on almost every page it is sufficiently evident 
that “ manliness” is not the old “ muscular Christianity,” only 
under a new name; but that it is humanity at its best,—in 
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patience, in endurance, in courage, in sweetness as in strength, 
in the self-forgetting laying-down of the whole life for man. 

Mr. Hughes has set forth with fine insight and special em- 
phasis the silent magnificence of the life of Christ, from the day 
when the consciousness first dawned in his mind that “ he must 
be about his Father’s business,” until his thirtieth year. No 
doubt, Frederick Robertson did more than hint at the signifi- 
cance of this waiting time of obedience and subjection and toil 
in the home and workshop of Nazareth, in his great sermon on 
“The Glory of the Divine Son.” All the same, to Mr. Hughes 
belongs the merit of developing, with new freshness and fullness, 
the truth that during eighteen years Christ was husbanding 
the energies which enabled him, when the great summons was 
heard from the lips of the Baptist, to come forth as the 
“strong Son of God,” and the overcomer of the world. 





SOME MAGAZINES. 

Preruars the best, certainly the most interesting, paper in the 
Magazines of this month is one signed “ Golden Horn,” and 
called “ Backsheesh,” in Macmillan, describing the writer’s 
experience of an effort to obtain a “concession” at Constanti- 
nople. He succeeded, he is not embittered, and he has no par- 
ticular scruples, or rather he has a theory that it is as fair to 
bribe Turks into doing good to their country as to bribe children 
to take jalap; but his clear, easy narrative will probably do the 
Turkish Government more harm than a dozen speeches in 
denunciation. He found it necessary to bribe every person in 
the Departments he approached, from the deaf mutes who 
watched the ante-rooms and the lieutenants who guarded 
them, up to the Grand Vizier himself. He paid a go- 
between, a Greek; he paid the clerks; he paid the 
Minister; he paid the Council of State; he paid the 
Armenians, who had bought up the Opposition in the Council 
of State; he paid the Sultan’s favourite; he paid everybody, 
except one fanatic old Moslem, who for a moment superseded 
the pliant Minister, and who was inaccessible to bribery, though 
rather than miss a chance of the Grand Vizierate he allowed 
himself to be persuaded by a bribed favourite. The negotia- 
tions, narrated with admirable good-humour, occupied eight 
months, after which “ Golden Horn,” having spent £20,000, ob- 
tained the concession, which, after all, did not turn out very 
profitable. He evidently thinks his story evidence that the 
Government of Turkey is hopeless, and so it is; but we 
rather suspect that if he tried to obtain 
tract in any country except France 
would see reason to question whether his experience was 
quite exceptional. Besides his fanatic Moslem, one other 
man behaved well, and this was the bribed Minister. In one of 
the incessant changes in Turkey he was turned out of office, 
after taking £2,000—actually left on his sofa in gold—but in- 
trigued himself back again, and was so entirely “ honourable” 
that he remembered his bribe; and on receiving a promise of 
£5,000 more when the concession should be signed, he fought for 
it like a man. The story should be carefully read by every one 
who wishes to understand the Government which we haye guar- 
anteed in its Asiatic posssesions, and which Lord Beaconsfield 
professes to expect to reform. There is also in Muemillim a 
very charming little sketch of the late Professor Sedgewick, by 
the Bishop of Carlisle, which leaves on our mind one strong 
doubt. ‘The Professor was one of those men who make a deep 
impression upon all with whom they come in contact, a man 
of bright and keen intellect, a natural orator, and full 
of a sense of duty, who did a great deal of miscella- 
neous work, but was he not mentally a little indolent? 
We do not otherwise understand how he left so little for 
posterity, or why he remained “ stationary,” as he said, in 
mathematics, or why his lectures on his special subject, 
geology, added so little to positive knowledge. There must 
have been, in spite of his high powers, a certain carelessness in 
his mind, or this very curious story could never have been 
recorded of him :-— 


a large con- 
and Germany, he 


“He used to tell a story concerning one of his lectures, which was 
amusing as he told it, and will perhaps bear reproduction. He was 
lecturing upon a fossil elephant, and observed, much to his surprise 
and vexation, that his class constantly lost their ¢& ravity ; whenever 
he referred to his elephant, the whole class smiled and tittered ; it 
looked like intentional disrespect, the existence of which he could, 
however, scarcely believe; so he continued his lecture to the 
conclusion, and then said to a friend, ‘What could possess my class 
to-day ? They did nothing but laugh.’ ‘Don’t you know ?’ was the 
reply ; ‘whenever you referred to the fossil elephant, you invariably 





called it a whale.’ The professor confessed that the reiteration of 
‘this whale,’ of which, however, he was totally unconscious, even 
when the secret was revealed to him, was too much for the gravity of 
the most sober class.” 

There are curious facts in Mr. A. Wilson’s account of the City 
Parochial Charities, and his statement that if half the tota? 
sum now wasted—£100,000 a year—could be diverted to educa- 
tion, it would supersede the necessity of a rate within the City, 
is a striking one, though we should not ourselves advocate 
exactly that disposition of the money. Endowments should be 
used to secure better education, not that primary instruction 
which the living ratepayers and the parents ought to pay for, 

The number of the Fortnightly is by no means a good one, 
It contains the very excellent paper on Austria in the Balkans, 
by Mr. Arthur Evans, which we condensed last week, and which 
should be attentively read by every one interested in politics; 
and an admirable account, by Mr. Giffen, of Mr. Bagehot’s 
position as an economist,—a paper unusually readable, as well 
as thoughtful; but the remainder of the articles are, to speak 
frankly, dull. Mr. Pater spoils for us the value of his criticism 
on “The Marbles of Aigina,” by falling into a style which we 
‘an only describe as thoughtful affectation. Sentences of this 
kind, we suppose, please somebody, but to us they are almost 
meaningless :— 

“Tt is this centifrugal tendency which Plato is desirous to cure, by 

maintaining over against it, the Dorian influence of a severe simplifi- 
cation everywhere, in society, in culture, in the very physical nature 
of man. An enemy everywhere to variegation, to what is cunning or 
‘myriad-minded,’ he sets himself, in mythology, in music, in poetry, 
in every kind of art, to enforce the ideal of a sort of Parmenidean 
abstractness and calm. This exaggerated ideal of Plato’s is, how- 
ever, only the exaggeration of that salutary European tendency, 
which, finding human mind the most absolutely real and precious 
thing in the world, enforces everywhere the impress of its sanity, its 
profound reflections upon things as they really are, its sense of pro- 
portion. It is the centripetal tendency, which links individuals to 
cach other, states to states, one period of organic growth to another, 
under the reign of a composed, rational, self-conscious order, in the 
universal light of the understanding.” 
Mr. Standish O’Grady’s paper on the Irish peasant deserves 
reading for its originality, but he will fail entirely to convince 
his readers. His belief is that the Irish peasant is ruined by his 
easy-going ways, and that what he needs is, not more security, 
but harsher landlords, who will extort the full rack-rent, and so 
compel him to be more penurious and industrious. Low rents, 
Mr. O’Grady says, invariably demoralise Irishmen. ‘The 
answer to that is, that an Irishman is a human being, and that 
in all human beings the sense of property developes industry. 
Mr. O’Grady might as well argue that the peasantry would 
work harder, if their whole produce above a bare maintenance 
were taken from them. ‘hat there is a point up to which the 
necessity of paying rent and taxes acts as whip, we admit; 
but all experience shows that there is also a point at 
which exactions kill hope, and therefore industry. We do not 
know if Mr. O’Grady means this following sentence to be an 
argument against peasant proprietorship, but it will certainly 
not be accepted as such in England :—* The type of character 
which peasant proprietorship will produce is the very reverse 
of Irish. It will be cold, prudent, far-seeing, awake to every 
chance of gain; it will be hard-hearted, and above all things 
exceedingly laborious. Without these qualities—and more than 
these, a genius or peculiar aptitude for agriculture—existence 
will be impossible for the Irish farmer, a stern eradication of 
every other type of character will take place, and the typical 
Irish peasant of the present day will become a_ historical 
curiosity.” The prophecy is, we believe, correct; but English- 
men pardon the faults and vices of that type of character much 
sooner than those of the existing Irish tenant. 


In the Nineteenth Century, under the heading, “ The 
Docility of an ‘Imperial’ Parhament,” Mr. Lowe con- 


tributes his speech to the electoral campaign; but we do 
not know that there is anything very original in it, and 
he makes a little too much of Lord Beaconsfield’s “tawdry 
rhetoric.” Lord Beaconsfield uses tawdriness for his own pur- 
poses, but he can be simple to nakedness when it pleases him, 
and the style of his manifesto deserves condemnation rather as 
a trick than as an affectation. There is much more thought in 
Mr. F. Seebohm’s paper on “ Imperialism and Socialism,” in 
which the essayist endeavours with great skill to prove that 
true Democracy, which, as he thinks, has its root in Christian 
teaching, is utterly opposed to Imperialism, which, again, 
always tends to produce, as its shadow, Socialism, He main- 
tains that,— 
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“The real effective power of modern democracy had its well-head 
in a soul whose humility instinctively claimed brotherhood with the 
r and the heavily burdened, whose refinement of feeling and 
lerness for human nature surpassed that even of modern woman- 

hood. It was no mere sentimental feeling, but a deep and lasting 
power, able, as a matter of fact in history, to enforce itself on others, 
and thus, by sowing a seed in the human heart the growth of which 
not even empires could stop, to turn the civilisation of the leading 
races of the next 2,000 years into a new channel. It is not in the 
history of dogmas, or in the history of rival Churches with their rival 
theologies, but in the history of the Christian spirit, that the secret 
will be found of the reason why modern civilisation is calied Christian, 
or why Christian civilisation is identified with the true development 
of modern democracy. At this very moment, when the hold of rival 
theologies on men’s minds is most loosened, the Christian spirit is 
achieving its highest political victory.” 

Many readers will condemn that as a sentimental sermon, but 
it is literally true, even if we do not believe Christianity to be 
divine; as is also Mr. Seebohm’s assertion that this Christian 
democracy is subordinated under the present Government to a 
democracy of a Pagan type, which, unless we adopt a Conscrip- 
tion, must be as unreal as it is bad. Students of politics should 
read Mr. Seebohm’s paper, and they will, we think, regret, with 
us, that he should not have entered the House of Commons at 
this election. Lieutenant-General Sir John Adye, in an article 
on the “ Native Armies of India,” contends for the true prin- 
ciple,—the utilisation instead of the suppression of the Native 
officer, with all his accustomed force and knowledge of his sub- 
ject; but he is far too brief, and he does not face the question 
which, after all, must soon be settled,—whether a native should 
ever command a regiment. We believe he would hold, with us, 
that certain regiments should be left exclusively to native officers, 
but he does not say so, aud without a decision upon this point, 
opinion in this country can never be formed. 'The right of the 
native to rise to the top follows directly from the principle 
underlying these sentences of Sir Thomas Munro, which 
General Adye quotes with admiration :— 

“Tt is from men who either hold, or are eligible to public office, 
that natives take their character; where no such men exist, there 
can be no energy in any other class of the community. The effect 
of this state of things is observable in all the British provinces, whose 
inhabitants are certainly the most abject race in India. No eleva- 
tion of character can be expected among men who, in the military 
line, cannot attain to any rank above that of a subadar, where they 
are as much below an ensign as an ensign is below the commander-in- 
chief, and who in the civil line can hope for nothing beyond some 
petty judicial or revenue office, in which they may by corrupt means 
make up for their slender salary. The consequence, therefore, of the 
conquest of India by the British arms would be, in place of raising, 
to debase the whole people. There is, perhaps, no example of any 
eonquest in which the natives have been so completely excluded from 
all share of the government of their country as in British India.” 
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Mr. Grant Duff repeats once more his view of England’s true 
policy in Turkey, which is, briefly, either to assist in establish- 
ing a Christian Sultan, or to make of Constantinople a free 
city under the protection of all Europe. And there are two 
charming papers for the general reader—one by Dr. W. B. 
Carpenter, on the “Deep Sea and its Contents,” which is 
mainly a demonstration that the true ocean-floor has not 
been affected by change within any geologically recent 
period, and that the floor is flat; and another, called 
“Days in the Woods,” by the Earl of Dunraven. We did 
not think Lord Dunraven could write so well, but his 
little touch-and-go sketches of his Indians and their supersti- 
tions and their ways are truly admirable. He should do some- 
thing a great deal better than he has done, and the something 
should be in the way of observation of half-savage or wholly 
savage mankind. We do not know that this has been said 
before :— There are three inventions which the ingenuity of 
man seems to be unable to improve upon, and two of them are 
the works of savages, namely, the violin, snow-shoes, and birch- 
bark canoes.” Lord Dunraven might have added the boome- 
rang, which is certainly savage and still puzzles the mathe- 
maticians; and the bow, which has been rediscovered by a dozen 
tribes, and has never been seriously improved. It must be 
observed, however, that, as regards the Red Indian, the question 
whether he is a savage or a man who has lost a high civilisa- 
tion is not quite settled yet. Hochelaga, ancient Montreal, was 
hardly built by those we call savages; nor, we may suspect 
from analogy, did savages invent the general Indian creed. 
There is not enough fear in it. 

We have nothing to say of Blackwood, except that “ Reata” 
interests us greatly, and that the political articles are growing 
weaker and more reactionary; or of Fraser, except that Miss 
Zimmern’s sketch of Keller, the Swiss novelist, will extend 





the knowledge of most English critics, who certainly are not 
aware that a novelist so original as he who described Seldwyla 
(typical Swiss town) ever existed; and so pass on to that huge 
repertory, the Contemporary Review, which also 1s a little dull. 
We are totally unable to give the faintest opinion about M. 
Lenormant’s paper on antediluvian genealogies, because we 
‘an neither read nor understand it;-and “The Outlook in 
urope,” by “ Serutator,” though full of shrewd touches, brings 
to us no conviction ; while we are unable to care for Mr. Francis 
Newman's argument, that a man has a right to take interest 
for his money in certain cases; but there are good papers also. 
The one on “ The Armenian Question,” condensed elsewhere, is 
alone worth the price of the magazine. The Rev. M. Kaufmann 
throws a flood of “ white light” on Socialism and its ultimate 
ideas ; and we, at least, have been keenly interested in Dr. Karl 

lillebrand’s vitriolic review of Prince Metternich’s “ Memoirs.” 
He thinks the great Austrian statesman was a very great liar, 
especially when he spoke of himself ; and that latterly, when he 
wrote his autobiography, he could see nothing except through a 
sort of gray mist. He is too savage, and does not allow enough 
for self-deception, but he is very amusing. 

In the Cornhill, there is a new short story, called “ Mrs. 
Austin,’ which has roused in us an unusual feeling, a sense 
of puzzlement as to what its end can be; an account, inter- 
esting just now, of “The Regicides of this Century,”—in 
which, by the way, the writer assumes that the Italians meant 
to kill Napoleon ILL, a theory we distrust; and a study of 
Burton’s “Anatomy of Melancholy,” that strange lumber- 
room of learning and humour, which is not quite equal to the 
average of such studies in the Cornhill. They are usually 
admirable, but we lay this down with a sense that it has not 
come home to us, and that a great deal remains to be written 
about Burton, especially as to the extent and nature of his half- 
humouristic credulity. 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 
ee ees 

Loyal and Lawless. By Ulick Ralph Burke. 2 vols. (Chap- 
man and Hall.)—Mr. Burke’s novel deals with subjects which are 
not appropriate to these columns. ‘ Loyal” and “Lawless” are 
intended, we suppose, to represent India and Ireland respectively 
(though, indeed, the obedience of India, as Mr. Burke describes it 
can hardly be characterised by the epithet “ loyal”); and the story 
is mainly a vehicle for conveying some very pointed and emphatic 
reflections on the right and wrong methods of government which 
ought to be or are employed in dealing with the two countries. One 
thing is quite certain,—that an eminently readable book is the 
result. The personal interest of the tale is not so subservient 
to the political purpose as is commonly the case. On the con- 
trary, the hero and heroine are quite vivid personages, whose 
fortunes we follow with sympathy. The episode of Clementina 
might have been spared; nor do we understand the purpose of Mr. 
Burke, in the strange tale of the horoscope. Surely it is not likely 
that Lord Belmont should have been ignorant of the relatiouship 
between Mrs. Crayshaw and Lady Cecil. 

Parish Sermons. By Walter Farquhar Hook, D.D., F.R.S., late 
Dean of Chichester. Edited by the Rev. Walter Hook, M.A., Rector 
of Porlock. (Bentley.)—In these sermons, it may be truly said, the 
great and good Vicar of Leeds, for it is in that capacity that he is 
best known and remembered, being dead, yet speaks. It may be 
that, as the editor anticipates, they “fail to produce an impression 
on the mind of the reader at all corresponding to that which was 
produced on all who heard them;’’ but this is equally true of the 
published sermons of all distinguished preachers,—as true of the 
discourses of Robertson and Newman, as of Hook. No printed 
memorial, no biography, however well written, no essay, not even 
the admirable one of Mr. Gladstone, can do full justice to the man 
His preaching, excellent in itself, was rendered still more effective by 
variety of intonation and expression; by a voice which could with 
equal power give utterance to rebuke or sympathy ; and by the play 
of features, which, though homely, were indicative of the mingled 
earnestness and kindliness characteristic of the preacher. No one 
could listen to Hook without being impressed with a sense of his 
thorough sincerity, and his firm belief in the doctrines which he taught. 
Whether preaching before the Court, or before a congregation of 
rugged miners, the “old Vicar,’ as his people affectionately called 
him, spoke out just what he thought ; and this sense of reality, com- 
mon alike to the speaker and the auditor, gave to his simplest utter- 
ances a character of true eloquence. His editor tells us that he took 
great pains, striving after perfection in his sermons, and “ he used to 
say that to Bishop Beveridge’s assertion that a sermon could uot be 
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well delivered until it had been preached many times, he would add 
that it should always be as many times reconsidered and rewritten.” 
He was not an admirer of extempore preaching, but he could, on 
occasion, deliver an unpremeditated sermon with great effect. The 
volume before us will well repay careful perusal. “The Riband of 
Blue,” “Rispah, the daughter of Aiah’’—which, we have reason to 
think, was a favourite theme of the author—and “Christ, our 
Example,” are perhaps the most striking sermons in the book. 
But all are good, distinguished by the Dean’s sound sense and 
practical piety; and young preachers, who wish to find a way to 
their people’s reason and affections, cannot do better than procure 
this book, and study it. We need more preaching like Hook’s, both 
in church and elsewhere. 


The Amateur Poacher. By the Author of “The Gamekeeper at 
Home,” &c. (Smith, Elder, and Co.)—This is, in some respects, an 
interesting book, thongh written in the author’s usual disjointed style, 
more adapted for a series of newspaper articles than a continuous 
His descriptions of nature, especially in spring and summer, 
are always fresh and pleasant ; and when he gets on to the Downs, he 


work. 


becomes filled with the genius loci, and writes really well. The title is 
a misnomer, or we should like to be informed what is the line which sepa- 
Does the latter pay 
income-tax on his gains, while the former doesnot ? We imagined we 
were about to read some amusing adventures of trespass in search of 
game, assport, but much of this book is taken up with accounts of poach- 


rates the amateur from the professional poacher. 


ing of the lowest order, real sordid porching, for the love of money ; 
reference being more than once made to the market value of the 
booty thus obtained by the two boys or young men, and their very 
disreputable cronies. Less than anything is the “ Amateur Poacher ’”’ 
a fisherman, though he gives the most elaborate instructions for the 
snaring of fish. No true angler could have written the following 
passage, which we trust will be read with a shiver of disgust by all 
bond fide brethren of the craft :— As for trout-fishing, there is 
Take the top joint off the rod, and put the wire on 


nothing so easy. 
the second, which is stronger, fill the basket, and replace the fly.’ 
It is a pity that so close an observer docs not give us his own opinion 
as to whether hedgehogs do or do not eat the eges of pheasants and 
partridges, a crime which is laid to their charge by all keepers; 
pity, too, the author has no word to say in favour of the white 
owls, which beautiful birds we believe to be innocuous as regards 
game, and most valuable friends to the farmer, on account of the 
number of mice they destroy. The most graphic chapters in the 
Amateur Poacher are “Oby and his System,” “The Mouchers’ 
Calendar,” and “ Before the Bench.” 


” 


Scripture Readings for Schools and Fainilies, by Charlotte M. 
Yonge (Macmillan and Co.), is the fifth volame of the series, carry- 
ing the readings and comments down through the Apostolic times to 
the close of the book of the Revelation. Parts of the epistles appear 
to be taken, as far as may be, in their chronological order, and the 
whole arrangement seems to be as judicious as the spirit of the book 
is excellent. The common-sense explanations of obsolete or com- 
pletely Eastern customs and modes of thought must be a great 
help towards the realisation of the facts recorded. In- 
tended apparently for similar purposes, but a very different book, 
is Lessons on the Gospels, forthe Ecclesiastical Year, by Alice M. 
Cawthorn, with notes by Laura Soames. (Church of England 
Sunday-School Institute.) It is in small print, in the form of a hand- 
book, intended for teachers to carry with them to the Sunday-school. 
The whole lesson for each Sunday is selected, hymns and all; a 
sketch of the teaching thought suitable prefixed; and to those 
who can digest the thoughts of others, and give them out 
with freshness 





again and life, it would, no doubt, be very 
helpful. The modern illustrations seem particularly sensible 


and good, and though following the ecclesiastical year, there 
is no servile Ritualism inculeated. Another book, characterised 
especially by its Christian common-sense, is Character and Work, by 
W. R. Clark, M.A., Vicar of Taunton, and Rural Dean. (W. W. 
Gardner.)—It consists of a series of lectures, which have already been 
delivered, we should hope with profit to the listeners, in three different 
places. We give one or two of the author’s wise sayings, which, gathered 
as they are chiefly from the writings of others, have the merit of truth, 
rather than of originality. 





Speaking on the “acquisition of know- 
ledge,” he says :—“ Attention is the great helm which governs the 
mind of man. It is the explanation of nearly all the differences by 
which men are distinguished. According to a man’s attention—put 
it in other words, according as a man gives his mind to a thing—so 
is the man: religious or irreligious, worldly or spiritual, sensual or 
intellectual.” On page 71, an anecdote of Sir Philip Sidney is given, 
which is not the well known one of his dying hour, but admirably illus- 
trative of that truest of all courage, the power of patience under insult. 
We prefer, however, to quote here from the address “On Conduct 
and Manner :’’—“If any one asks me where he is to go to learn 
good-behaviour, I say at once that he must go the school of Christ. 
It is natural that a Christian minister should give this advicc...... 





But I go farther than this. I believe, from my heart, that no one 
lives near to Christ, no one follows him in ‘lowliness, patience, 
and charity,’ who will ever be really an ill-behaved man. He 
may be homely, he may be ignorant of many of the customs of 
what is called ‘good society,’ he may not be what the world callg 
‘refined,’ but he will never be coarse, vulgar, offensive. Iam aware. 
that many people do not know of this basis of conduct, and that some 
will hardly be made to believe in it; but Iam sure it is true, for al} 
that.” Sunday Evening, by Harriet Power (Bagster and Sons), is an 
admirable little book of teaching for children on the parables and 
miracles of the New Testament, and on the ‘children of Scripture, 
amongst whom is included the little captive maid who waited on, 
Naaman’s wife. We had never considered her a mere child, but her 
age is so doubtful, that we feel quite willing to fall into the author’s 
view of it, especially after the very pretty picture of her and her 
mistress. 

John Brown, Working-Man.  (Routledge.)—John Brown is an 
hereditary pauper in England (though not without some manly 
fecling that gives the impulse to rise), who becomes a working-man, 
respected and prosperous, in America. There is much that is worth 
reading in the book, relating both to the greater freedom of action 
which the working-man, unhampered as he is by trade rules, enjoys 
in America, and to the greater economy and comfort of his life. Of 
course, there is another side to this, as to all questions. Meanwhile, 
the side so vigorously set forth in the little volume before us is well 
worth considering. 

Shakspere’s Hamlet: the First Quarto, 1603. A Fac-simile, in 
Photolithography. By William Guff; with Forewords, by Frederick 
J. Furnivall, M.A. (Published by W. Griggs), suggests to students of 
Shakespeare an interesting question as to the development of 
Shakespeare’s mind. Mr. Furnivall’s “ Forewords ” are very 
interesting and suggestive. 

St. Matthew’s Gospel: with the Parallel Passages in the other 
Evangelists, showing their Agreements and Differences. With Notes. 
and Comments. (Nimmo, Edinburgh and London.)—The anonymous 
author of this volume appears to have written it with the design of 
combatting the doctrine of the verbal inspiration of Scripture,—a 
theory which scems to be almost extinct among educated people ia 
England, but which may possibly still retain its hold upon the minds 
of orthodox Presbyterians beyond the Border. The writer seems to- 
think that it is his special mission to oppose this dogma, and he finds 
in every apparent discrepaucy in the Gospel narratives a proof of 
the truth of his opinion, which he reiterates with a pertinacity which 
soon becomes wearisome to the reader. The same may be said cf 
his views on the Incarnation and the Trinity, in which we find 
little which can lay claim either to originality or to sound 
scholarship. Some of the notes, however, are novel enough 
Thus, on St. Luke i., 28, we are told that “ the angel’s salutation only 
went the length of saying that Mary was to be blessed among women, 
which words explicitly exclude her from being blessed among men!” 
“© vids rod avOpémov” is translated “the son of the man,” “ evidently 
having reference to the prophecies which foretold that he should be 
the son of the man David.’ The commentator believes that “the 
Church of Rome adopted the Greek goddess here as her female 
divinity, under the christianised name of the Virgin Mary!’ We are 
told that, if this work meets with the requisite encouragement, the 
other Gospels will be published in a similar form. We cannot think 
that such an extension of the author’s labours would be likely to 
meet with much success. 

Thomas Whitwell; a Biographical Sketch. Edited by William 
Thomlinson. (Middlesborough Gazette Office.)—An interesting record 
of a noble life. The manly piety of Thomas Whitwell was an 
admirable thing, of which it is well that some memorial should be 
preserved. Mr. Whitwell was an iron manufacturer, and in his 
business an inventor of no small note. What he was as a citizen, this 
little volume tells us. His last words were characteristic. He had 
gone down into the ashpit of a furnace with the foreman, John 
Thompson, to inspect some defect. An escape of steam took place. 
Both were frightfully scalded, and turned to the ladder. “ You go: 
first,’ he said to Thompson. 

The Elements of the Anatomy and Physiology of Man. By G. G.P. 
Bale, M.A., St. John’s College, Cambridge. (Remington and Co.)— 
“The aim of this small work is to give, with the greatest brevity con- 
sistent with clearness, as much of the elements of human anatomy 
and physiology as would present to the early student a fairly accurate 
reflection of the exact state of this field of science, abounding, as it 
yet does, with conflict of evidence and authority.” The book is de- 
scribed as a text-book for students and schools, and it is well adapted 
for its purpose. The author has supplied a want which is much felt. 
He asserts that, up to the present time, there has not existed any 
elementary scientific précis (in the English language) of anatomy, 
histology, or embryology, and but one very elementary (scientific) 
one, which combines in a single volume both anatomy and physiology. 
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The works on physiology are, for the most part, too large and too 


full of detail to be generally useful for schools,—hence the raison 

*4tve of this work. The book has evidently been compiled with great 
care, and the most recent and reliable authorities have been consulted, 
although the author has wisely refrained from overcrowding the 
pages with a multiplicity of names. The illustrations are, for the 
most part, prepared by the author, who pleads this fact as an 
apology for any want of artistic effect. The apology seems to be 
needless ; the woodcuts are remarkably clear and good, equal to any 
that we have seen in more elaborate works. The chapter on repro- 
duction and embryology, which, in the abridged form of the book, 
had been—though contrary to the author’s better judgment—omitted, 
js retained in this edition, and is one of the most interesting in the 
volume, of which we may say, as a whole, that it would be difficult 
to compress a larger amount of information into a treatise occupying 
a space of less than three hundred pages. 

Christianity and Reason. By R. 8. Wyld, LL.D. (Edinburgh: 
Douglas.)—-This is a very well-meant little book, but we are afraid 
it will not do much either for believers or unbelievers. The first will 
be able to think that too much is claimed for reason; the latter will 
not care much for the old, familiar argument from design, and the 
simple confidence which the author seems to have in the ordinary 
evidences for the genuineness and authenticity of the four Gospels. 
Here, for instance, is an assertion which he must well know, or ought 
to know, has been and is a subject of endless controversy :—“ The 
Synoptical Gospels were certainly written before the destruction of 
Jerusalem, A.D. 70; the fourth Gospel was composed towards the 
end of the first century.’’ This will be quite enough for the sceptical 
As for non-sceptics, we are pretty sure that the author’s 
” will 


reader. 
statement in his preface that “ he holds himself to be orthodox, 


not satisfy them. In the opinion of many persons (we do not say 
they are right), he rejects some of the most essential dogmas of 
Christianity. The doctrine of the Trinity, it appears, rather tends to 
confusion, or to a general shipwreck of our reason. The notion of 
vicarious sacrifice is, indeed, to be found in St. Paul; but then he was 
accommodating himself to Jewish beliefs, and if he were alive now, 
he would turn round on us with a “heavy and well-directed rebuke,”’ 
for having wrested his figurative language into the support of such a 
dogma. Mr. Wyld will certainly not conciliate Scotch orthodoxy, 
and of this, no doubt, he is well aware, as he hints that there “ is 
room for a careful revision of our standards.’ No doubt of it, and 
many Scotchmen think the same. 

Triplicate Papers on Triunities. By A. F. Morgan. With an 
Introduction by the Bishop of Manchester. (Eliot Stock.)—This is 
asmall, fanciful book, the product, we conclude, of the leisure hours 
of a devout and thoughtful professional man; more likely, as the 
writer of the short preface truly says, to interest believers than to 
convert sceptics. The author’s train of thought may be generally 
described as in harmony with that of Keble’s well-known lines on 
Trinity Sunday; but there seems to be a slight confusion in his 
mind as to things which are caused by the revelation of the central 
truth, and those which merely contain an analogy. All Christian art, 
and especially architecture, must be, consciously or unconsciously, in- 
fluenced by the revealed doctrine of Trinity in Unity, and therefore 
seems hardly to come into the same category with the triple 
arrangements to be found in the natural, as distinguished from the 
spiritual world. Amongst lighter analogies, that of the old game of 
“Morelles,”’ or, “ Nine Men’s Morris,’ contains a curious one, as it 
turns entirely on the number three, but our author does not mention 
this. 

Tender and True. By William Arthur Law. (Remington.)—Mr. 
Law’s hero improves as he goes on. The first impression, made by 
his soliloquy on p. 6, “What do I mean to do? I’m hanged if I 
know !”’ is scarcely favourable. We doubt whether he is likely to be 
“tender and true.’? Doubtless these are specially the heroine’s 
qualities, but George Forrester in the end shows himself not unequal 
to them. In fact, he is rather badly treated than otherwise. Of all 
the impossible difficulties which hinder a young woman from owning 
the truth, that which Mr. Law has invented for his heroine is the most 
extravagant. Apart from this, the story is well written, and shows 
some power both of humour and pathos in the author. Bye-Words : 
a Collection of Tales, Old and New. By Charlotte M. Yonge. (Mac- 
millan.)—Some of these little stories are very good indeed. Of the 
humorous kind we may single out ‘ Our Ghost at Faulford.’”’ Of the 
more serious kind, may be mentioned “ The Boy Bishop ;” and better, 
decause giving more impression of reality, “ Buy a Broom,’ a story 
of Charles V., in one of his more genial moods. 

Porrry.—The Legend of Allandale: a Tule of the Rising in the North. 
By Felix Morterra. (C. Kegan Paul and Co.)—Mr. Morterra imitates 
(if he will pardon the expression) Sir Walter Scott with very credit- 
able skill and success. Here is a passage which might well have been 
written by the master :— 


* The stranger smiled, ‘ If so it be, 
Rests not the fault, good friend, with me. 








My duty calls, and thanks are due 

For hospitality to you. 

Forgive a soldier’s bearing free, 

Nor deem I mean discourtesie. 

Asound good draught, from flagon bright, 
Is welcome still to Knave or Knight, 

Who twenty miles hath rode to-day, 

And twenty more must take his way, 

Ere his good courser stint or stay.’’’ 


But it must be allowed that this is rather in the style of “ Rokeby ” 
than that of “ Marmion” or “The Lady of the Lake.” The second 
couplet is especially weak. Weak lines, indeed, are more common 
than Scott shows, even at his worst. On the next page we find,— 


** And bade him see that man and horse, 
The whole of their effective force,”’ 


where the second line is prosaic in the extreme. Nor did we find 
the story interesting. Yet the Legend of Allandale is a creditable 
effort. The Weed. By Charles Walter Palmer.—There is some 
vigorous verse here, though it is not easy to see how the poet connects 
his themes. We are reminded of Cowper’s “Task,” and it is not 
otherwise than creditable to Mr. Palmer that his verse is not unequal 
to the association. In Sketches of Cambridge in Verse (Newman 
and Co.), Mr. Julian Home is more ambitious, but not so successful. 
His idea of rhyme is vague. “Composed”? and “ odes,” “song’”’ 
and “one,” “faith” and “ late,’ “depths”? and “steps,” are specimens 








gathered from a very few pages. The grammar is not beyond blame ; 
and unless “ terene” and “ elegaics’’ are due to the printer, even his 
spelling is not quite perfect. There is some fancy and more feeling 
in the verse, and here and there a felicity of expression which eives 
a promise that we do not find fulfilled. Mr. Home has much to learn 
in the rudiments of the literary art. He has begun to write very 
much too soon. Perhaps the most characteristic thing in the volume 
is the poem entitled “Girton College.” When Mr. Julian Home 
says,— 


“Grappling with the force of Habit, ye have track’d the path of mind; 
Ye have seen the light of Culture, with the crystals of mankind, 


we do not quite follow his meaning ; but we can anyhow assent, when 
he cries,— 

“ Daughters of the Hall of Girton, I applaud your sentiments ;” 
and believe that he speaks with knowledge when he adds,— 

“Ye have sewed the garb of women, mended what was spoiled with rents.” 
The Ewile, and other Poems. By the Hon. Thomas Talbot. 
(Sampson Low and Co.)—This is a volume of respectable verse, 
which would have been more interesting if Mr. Talbot had contrived 
to give it more local colour. Why have we not some descriptions of the 
“romantic and enchanting scenery of Terra Nova” (Newfoundland), 
a country which the envy or blindness of other observers has spoken 
of as a land of perpetual mist? There isa “ Maid of Terra Nova’s 
isle,’”? who reminds us, with a difference, of “ The Maid of Athens;” 
but most of the verse might have been written in either hemisphere. 
The translations are the best things in the volume. Dusky Rambles, 
by Elizabeth Warne (Samuel Tinsley), is absolutely unintelligible. 
“The Warning Ring ”’ begins,— 

“The ring on my finger now 
Beareth record of a time 
When I madly sang, and how 
Trusted to the voice of grime.” 
And this is quite as lucid as the rest. 

Scuoot-Books.—Select Poems of Catullus. Edited, with Introduc- 
tion, Notes, and Appendices, by Francis P. Simpson (Macmillan) ; 
Selected Poems of Catullus, with Notes, by H. A. Strong (Robertson : 
Melbourne).—Both of these books are good, useful, and scholarly 
editions, and we welcome especially the latter, as coming from 
Australia, though Professor Strong’s scholarship is of English and, 
as we gather from an expression in his preface, of Oxford growth. 
The apparatus criticus with which Mr. Simpson prefaces his text is 
excellent. Between his notes and Mr. Strong’s we do not see much 
to choose, though the latter have a special feature, in the illustrations 
from modern poets with which they are enriched. Both are competent 
to deal with any difficulties that occur in the text, and both are careful 
not to pass by any. We notice that Mr. Strong is not enough of a 
sailor to understand, in c. iv., “laeva sive dextera vocaret aura,” where 
he paraphrases vocaret by “ challenged her powers,’’ and explains by 
“ caused her to tack.’ There is no need to tack, with a side-wind. We 
do not see why, in Ixvi., 15, “parentum frustrantur falsis gaudia 
lacrimulis,’’? Mr. Simpson should translate, “are the hopes of parents 
to be baulked by feigned tear-drops?” Surely it means, “are they, 
as a matter of fact, baulked ?’’ On the interesting Ixxxiv., “ ‘ chom- 
moda’ dicebat, si quando ‘commoda’ vellet,’’ Mr. Strong’s nete is 
the more satisfactory, as he quotes Quintilian. For school purposes, 
Mr. Simpson’s bookis the more conveniently arranged. The Phormio 
of Terence. By the Rev. John Bond, M.A., and Arthur Sumner Wal- 
pole, B.A. (Macmillan.)— Messrs. Bond and Walpole have bestowed 
upon the text of their author an amount of careful study which Eng- 
lish editors, generally content, as they are, toaccept the results of Ger- 











man criticism, are seldom willing, or indeed able, to bestow. They also 
prefix an excellent introduction, and a very brief account of “ Teren- 
tian scansion.’ The notes, as far as we have examined them, seem 


] ‘orsurd) solves rary “Sy 
full and clear. In 780, why should not vorsvram solves mean, “ you 
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will have to pay conpound interest ?’’ Just below we have plagere 
crescunt, “they had got out of their present straits, but would have 
to pay heavily for therelief.” P. Ovidii Nasonis Heroidum Epistulae 
XIII. Edited, with Notes and Indices, by Evelyn 8. Shuckburgh, 
M.A. (Macmillan.)—Mr. Shuckbargh also has taken commendable 
pains with the text of his author, collating more than one MS. We 
think, by the way, that he should have altered, in ix., 10, tanti into 
tanta, in spite of the MSS. Tanti non fuit cannot mean, “ was not 
great enough.” The notes are commonly full and excellent. In the 
same Epistle, 1. 66, it might have been as well to note that incingi 
zona is a middle construction. If, indeed, the annotations have a 
fault, it is that they are above the heads of the forms which commonly 
read the Heroides. Our own impression is that, in spite of their great 
literary merit, these Epistles are not eligible reading for boys. The 
Tristia might well be substituted for them. But if they are to be 
read, we know of no better edition than Mr. Shuckburgh’s. It has a 
capital index, constructed on the model of one which is known and 
valued by all students of Ovid,—the index of Burmann’s edition. 
The Georgics of Virgil, Book IV. Edited by C. G. Gepp, M.A- 
(Rivington.)—A very useful school edition. Mr. Gepp has consulted 
the best editions, and used a good judgment in deciding between rival 
interpretations. We do not, however, see any reference to Mr. Black- 
more, who has brought to the subject a practical knowledge superior 
to that of any of his predecessors. A vocabulary makes the edition 
useful for junior forms. 








Erratcm.—In the review of Turner’s Life, in our last issue, p. 408, 
line 48, for “ apparently reductions by photography from the wood- 
blocks of Turner’s original engravings,” read, “reductions by photo- 
graphy, on wood, from Turner’s original copper-plate engravings.” 
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MR. STREETER, | 
18 NEW BOND STREET, W.,! 
GOLDSMITH, JEWELLER, and 
WATCHMAKER, 
and PEARL MERCHANT. | 


| ORIGINATOR and INTRODUCER of 
| STANDARD 18-CARAT GOLD 


18 >-CARAT GOL DI pisoxns, 


'DI AMON 





EWELLERY, APPHIRES 
J Ss TIRES, 


WATCHES, | JEWELLERY, Cc AT’S EYES, 
| AND NU 
a | ENGLISH LEVER KEYLESS | 4 
F pecaetae WATCHES. Ors 
Machine Made. 
NG ER. . t 
= ILLUS TRATED C. CATALOGUE for ns &e. 


Two _Btampe. 


Branch Esti tablishment, Colombo, 
vey on. 


a LO AR S LINOLEUM FLOOR-CLOTH— 

Price 2s 6d per square yard. Any pattern.—69 Ludgate Hill, —s 
iC HOCOLATE devoided of its overs 

richness and substantiality. 


x acy 
EPPS'S 
| The product of a special refining process. 


It is sugarless, and, when made, of the consist- 
CHOCOLATE 


ence of coffee, and is essentially a chocolate for 
ESSENCE. 








| afternoon use. 

| Sold only in Packets, 6d each, 
| 
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Labelled “JAMES EPPS and CO., 
Homoeopathic Chemists.” 








T HE AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 

: ; __are the best Timekeepers in the World. ee 

RB EDFORD'S AMERICAN WALTHAM WAT CHES, 
> u ; in Silver Cases, Orystal | Glass, £3 3: 3s. ian 

| YEDFORD’'S AMERICAN WALTHA M WATC HES, 
) in Silver Hunting Cases, £3 10s. 

RB EDFORD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 

in Silver Cases, Keyless Action, £4 4s. 
B* EDFORD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 
: ___ for BOYS, Strong Silver Cases, £3 38, _ : 

B EDFORD'S AMERICAN WALTHAM WA ATCHES, 

: in 18-Carat Gold Cases, £8 8s. 





EDFORD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
Gold Cases, Keyless Action, | £12] 12s. 


ENRY W. BEDFORD, Agent, for the AMERICAN 
WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, 67 REGENT STREET, next door to 
the St. James's Hall.—Price Lists, post free. 











JOYAL POLYTECHNIC.—Lectures on the Phenomena of 
Nature, illustrated by Dissolving Views and Experiments, by Mr. J. L. 
King.—Arctic E xploration, its History and Prospects, by Mr. W. R. May.—Balmain’s 
Luminous Paint, or a Trap to catch a Sunbeam.—Wonderful new Automatie 
“ Blondin,” which will traverse the whole length of the Hali ona rope suspended 
thirty feet from the floor.—Tableaux Vivyants of Events in the Life of Mary, Queen 
of Scots ; the descriptive poem by Bell, read by Miss Alice Burnelle, the character 
of Mary impersonated by Miss Eva Russell —New Ghost Piece, written by Ellis 
Reynolds, entitled “The Magician Foiled,”—Also, Leotard the Autom: aton, the 
Diving Bell, the Electric Organ, going Machinery, and many Novelties. Open 
from 10 till 1,2 till5, and 6 till 10. For times of Entertainments, see daily papers. 
Admission, 1s; Reserved Seats, 2s, 1s, and 6d extra. 











YCEUM THEATRE.) 
—Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. HENRY 
IRVING.—MERCHANT of VENICE. ” Shakesp eare’s 
Comedy having been received with the utmost entbusi- 
asm, will be repeated every evening at §.15. Shylock, 
Mr. Irving ; Portia, Miss Elien Terry. Box Office open 10 
to5, under the direction of Mr. Hurst, MORNING PER- 


79 GOWER STREET, 
USSELDORP, 


Painting, Music, and 


OLLEGE 
FOR GIRLS, 


The FRAULEIN KLOSS receive PUPLLS for 


HOME COLLEGE. 


BEDFORD SQU ARE. 


3 Heine 





ALVERN 
M 

The NEXT TERM will begin on ee MAY 3rd, 

HERBORNE IN 


Str asse.— 





SCHOOL. 
SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered for competition 


Languages. 
rats For further particulars, apply to the 


Continental 











FORMANOES of the MERCHANT of VENICE every | Vg . caster and \ on July 20th. 
Saturday, at 2 o'clock, during April. oe en ee ee Rev. the HEAD MASTER, Schoo! House, Sherborne, 
aaa = H ATH BROW SCHOOL, | 2==: 
RENCH GALLERY, 120 Pall Mall, Hampstead.—The SUMMER TERM is from ILL HILL SCHOOL. 


is NOW OPEN. The 27th ANNUAL EXHI- 28th. 
BITION of PICTURES. ‘the C ontributions of Artist: 


of the Continental Se hools. —Admission, 1s, 


April I4th to July 





— | to Mrs. C ASE 

HELTENHAM COLLEGE— IGH 
TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS. Eight, £40. } G 

Four, £20. Election third Tuesday in May.—Apply to Margaret's, 

the SECRETARY, the College, Cheltenham. 





Examinations for Junior 


Try r 

OSSALL SCHOOL.—ENTRANCE | Girl inthe Kimedon 
®Y SCHOL ARSHIPS.—Twelve to be competed 

for on June 29th. Value from 70 Guineas (covering 
School Fees) to £20. Ages under 144 and 15}. Can- 
didates may be examined at Rossall or Oxford, as 
preferred, in Classics-or Mathematics. —Apply to Rey. 

the HEAD MASTER, Rossall School, Fleetwood. 


Only 


First Class. 
than One Junior in Latin; 





Number of pupils. LS boys 
and 7 girls. from 6 to 16 years of age. 
| Class for elder Students.—Prospectus on Application 
SCHOOL 
greatly distinguis! ved in the past ye 
took a First-el: RSs, with money prizc 


in the Kingdom . nd. a Jnnior Candidate plac ed in the 
No other inthe Kingdom passed more 


The High School will reopen for the Summer Term 
on Tuesday, May llth.—For particulars, apply to 
Mrs. EDWARD SMITH, Lady Resident. 





The SUMMER TERM commences on Thursday, 
April 29th, 188).—Applications for Admission to be 


A Matriculation 


: : : addressed to the Head Master, Dr. WEYMOUTH, 
for GIRL S, St, | Mill Hill School, Middlesex, N.W ; 
Twickenham.—This School was no ‘ED zu = 
aia r’s Oxford Local CERTIFICATED GOV E R- 





F 7, ) 

Ee NESSES; Higher Cambridge, London_ Uni- 
versity, &c.—Required for the ensuing term, as HEAD 
MISTRESS, a Lady who has bad soine experience in 
the routine of Public High Schools, and is capable of 
taking entire management of the School. One haviug 
taken honours in Latin preferred. Salary, £130, with 
capitation fees. Required also, a Certificated Junicr. 
Salary, £80 to £90.—Address, LADY RESIDENT, 
High School, St. Margaret’s, Twickenham. 
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SOUTH-EAST LANCASHIRE ELECTION. 


IBERAL OUTVOTERS are earnestly 
reguested by the Committee to record their 
v 4 for Messrs, LEAKE and AGNEW on WED- 
(ESI PRIL 7th. 
Nereus es to Polling places and Railway and 
her Passes can be had on application, by letter, to 
oT AGNEW, Chairman, Central Committee, Mount 
Street, Manchester. 


TUEEN’S COLLEGE, 
0 43 and 45 Harley Street, London, 
14 7 ‘ 
ted by Royal Charter for the Education 
Pp nape fee GRANTING CERTIFICATES of 


rN EDGE. 
KNOMTER TERM begins for College and School on 


ohn a for Students above Eighteen years 
of age. and for those preparing for the Degree Ex- 
aminations at London University. 

1. English Literature. Professor HENRY MORLEY. 
On Thursdays, at 11.15 a.m. To begin Thursday, 
April 22nd. : 

2, English Language. Professor HENRY Morty. 
On Thursdays, at 10 a.m. To begin Thursday, April 
5) 

5 Py Professor BENTLEY. 
at 3 pm. To begin Monday, April 19th. 

4, English History (18th Century). By HENRY 
Craik, B.A. On Wednesdays, at 10 a.m To begin 
Wednesday, April 21st. 

5. Greek. By Rev. A. W. Mitroy, M.A. On 
Tuesdays, at 3 p.m. To begin Tuesday, April 20th, 
6, Mathematics. By Rev. T. A. Cock, M.A. 

Mondays at 4p.m. To begin April 1th. 

7. Physiology. By Mrs. E. BOVELL-STURGE, M.D. 

On Wednesdays, at 3.15 p.m. To begin Wednesday, 


April 21st. i 

8, Geology. By Professor H. G. SEELEY, F.R.S., 
F.G.S. On Saturdays, at 10 a.m. To begin Saturday, 
April 24th, 

9. Harmony. Py Joun Heian, LL.D,, and HENRY 
GLADSBY, Esq. On Tuesdays and Fridays, at 1.30 p.m. 
To begin Tuesday, April 20th. 

10, Chemistry (Inorganic Chemistry). By J. M. 
THOMSON, F.C.S. On Thursdays, at 3 p.m. To begin 
Thursday, April 22nd. 

ll. Latin. For the London University B.A. Degree. 
By Rev. A. W. MILROY, M.A. On Tuesdoys, at 11.15 
am. To begin Tuesday, April 20:h, 

12. Roman History to the Death of Augustus. By 
A. RANKINE, B.A. On Mondays, at 10 a.m. To begin 
Monday, April 19th. 

13. German, By GOTTLFIB WeIL, Ph.D. On Mon- 
days,at 2p.m. To begin Monday, April 19th. 

Fee for each Course of Ten Lectures, £1 1s. 

For the whole of one Term’s Lectures, £4 4s, 

The First Lecture of each Course will be free, 
Fee for any subsequent single Lecture will be 5s. 

ACourse of Lectures on Practical Chemistry will 
alsobe given by J. M. THOMSON, F.C.S. On Thurs- 
days, at4 p.m. To begin Thursday, April 22nd. Fee, 
£1 11s 6d; and a supplementary Course of Lectures 
on English Literature as additional Preparation for 
the London University B.A. Degree. By Professor 
Henry MorLEY. This course will consist of Ten 
Lectures of one hour and a half each. Fee, £1 11s 6d. 
On Saturdays, at 11.30 a.m. To begin Saturday, 
April 24th. 

Associates of Queen's College are entitled to the 
above Lectures at half-fees. 

Boarders are received in connection with the 
College. For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY. 


IRLS’ SCHOOL COMPANY 
(Limited), SCOTLAND. 
PARK SCHOOL, GLASGOW. 

WANTED, a HEAD MISTRESS, for this School, 
which will be Opened in September, and in which it 
is proposed to teach about 200 Girls. 

The Course of Instruction will be similar to and not 
less comprehensive than that adopted in the London 
and other schools of the Girls’ Public Day-School Com- 
pricy (Limited), and will, in particular, include Latin 
and (it may be) Greek, Mathematics, and the elements 
of Physical Science. 

The Head Mistress will be expected to take part in 
teaching, and to supervise the management of the 
School. 

The Salary wik be not less than £400 per annum. 

Applications, stating qualifications and Scholar- 
ship, should be sent not later than the 8th April to 
the Subscriber, who wiil supply any further particu- 
lars or information that may be required. 

JOHN A. SPENS. 

169 West George Street, Glasgow, 17th March, 1880. 


((uirTrON HIGH SCHOOL for 
GIRLS. 


President of the Oouncil: 

.. The Very Rev. the DEAN of BRISTOL, 
Vice-President: The Rey. J. PERCIVAL, LL.D., 
President of Trinity College, Oxford. 

Head Mistress: Miss WOODS. 

The Second Term of 1880 will begin on May Ist. 

New Pupils to attend for the Entrance Examination 
on April 30th at Quarter-past Nine. 

For Admission, application to be made to the Hon. 
Secretary, Lieutenant-Colonel PEARS, Enfield Villa, 

ifton, 

For information relating to Boarders, to Mrs. 
HAIGH, 77 Pembroke Road, Clifton. 

For al! other information, to the HEAD MISTRESS 
at the School. 


EDFORD COLLEGE (for Ladies), 
JF Sand 9 York Place, Portman Square, London. 
—EASTER TERM will begin on Thursday, April 15th. 
Students are prepared for Matriculation and for the 
B.A. and B.Sc. Examina‘ions of the University of 
Loudon The Professor of Biology, C. Stewart, F.L.S., 
Le ‘turer at St. Thomas's Hospital, will have a class 
for practice at 2.50 on the Wednesdays, and a Lecture 
at 2.50 on the Saturdays of Term. In addition to his 
usual Course, Professor Hales will deliver a Series of 
ectures ou Shakespere at 4.15 on Mondays, beginning 
on April 19 ‘Terms for this Course, one guinea ; for 
College Students and Teachers, 15s. 
HENRIETTA LE BRETON, Hon. Sec. 





On Mondays, 


On 


The 








LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 


TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the LORD CHANCELLOR. 
The Right Hon. LORD HATHERLEY. 
The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDGE, Lord Chief Justice, C.P. 
JAMES PARKER DEANE, Esq., Q.C., D.C.L. 
JOHN P. DE GEX, Esq., Q.C. 
FREDERICK JOHN BLAKE, 
WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 





Esq. 








Parliamentary Accounts, Bonus Report, Proposal Forms, and full infermation will be forwarded on 


application to 
E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 











GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY (Limited), 
GROSVENOR GALLERY, NEW BOND STREET, 
NOW OPEN. 


Subscription to the CIRCULATING LIBRARY 


Sfrom One Guinea, 
ry per annum. 





Subscriptions to ALL THE CLUB PRIVILEGES, available for both Ladies and ‘ 
rentlemen, and comprising READING, WRITING, SMOKING, and NEWse Two Guineas 
ROOMS, a REFERENCE LIBRARY, DINING and LUNCHEON ROOMS, &e. ...) a 


Subscriptions to ALL THE CLUB PRIVILEGES as above, together with the) Three Guineas 
right to Six Volumes, delivered free from the Cireulating Library.......................6...5 per annum. 


Fuller details of Subscription on application to the Secretary. 


ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
kingdom, 
CAUTION.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


Ask for Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, and 
AND EFFECTS GREAT ECONOMY. see that no other is substituted for it. 


WILLS’ 
BEST BIRD'S EYE TOBACCO, 


By the courtesy of the French Government, is now SOLD in PARIS at the 
Bureau of the REGIE, GRAND HOTEL. Price, in 8-0z, and 2-0z. Packets, at 
the rate of 12 francs per !b. Cigarettes 80 centimes per box containing 10. 


W. D. and H. 0. WILLS. 





A SLIGHT ADDITION OF THE EXTRACT 
GIVES GREAT STRENGTH 
AND 
FLAVOUR TO SOUPS, MADE DISHES, 


AND SAUCES, 








BEST 


BIRD'S EYE 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s 6d each. 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 Wellington 


Wi! L 


VENDERS, 





Street, Strand. - 
ATORWICH GRAMMAR SCHOOL. | 
|" —The NEXT TERM will BEGIN on TUES- | 
DAY, April 20th.—Apply to the Rev. the HEAD | 
MASTER, the School House, Norwich; or to Rev. 0. | 
W. TANCOOK, Sherborne School, Dorset. | 


| LIAM S. BURTON, 
= 39 OXFORD STREET, &c. 
FIRE-IRONS, STOVES, 
RANGES, &e. 
| FENDERS, bronzed or black from £0 


33 0d to £10 Os, 





TEST CENTRAL COLLEGIATE | po. stEELand OKMOLU ,, 2 2s0dto 2015s, 
\ DAY-SCHOOL for GIRLS, 29 Queen Square, | FENDER Frames for TILE 
Bioomsbury.--The SUMMERTERM begins MONDAY, | —_H EARTHS. ...ccccecccseeeeees 9 1 Is Odto 10 Os, 
April 26th. Fees, 3}, 24. 1} guineas, according to age. | MARBLE do. 10 danaunes pe 2 OsOdto 10 Os, 
Student Teachers prepared for the Senior and Higher PIERCED BRASS Fenders ,, 1 0s 0d to 10 Os, 
Local Cambridge Examinations. There is a Boarding | Fire-Lrons, set of i” 0 433dto 6108, 
House in connection with the re parti- ~~, Ro for TILE otitins nie 
r ,AD-MISTRESS, by letter, EARTHS.........per pair ,, 2s o 3510s, 
— epply a = — - : 7 : : Register Stoves... — . y 0 930dto 36 Os, 
. 1y | CHINA-TILED do. .. » 212s6dto 36 Os, 
ie & Co.’s OWN SAUCE. | boa stoves 2” * 012s 0dto 20 Os, 
RANGES of all makes ...... 5, 2 280d 
aeons COAL SCOOPS and BOXES , 0 2s6dto 8 5s. 


THIRTY large SHOW ROOMS of general FUR- 
NISHING IRONMONGERY, ELECTRO-SILVER 
PLATE, Britannia-Metal Goeds, CUTLERY, BATHS, 
and TOILET WARE; Dish Covers, Tea Trays, 
GASALIERS, LAMPS, CLOCKS, and BRONZES, 
TURNERY, and every kind of KITCHEN Furniture ; 
BEDs!EADS, BEDDING, and CABINET FUR- 
NITURE 

Gas .nd Hot-Water Work.—Estimates free, 
AMPS.—NEW DESIGNS. 


KEROSINE, Patent DUPLEX, MODERATOR, 
and others in Bronze, Ormolu, Crystal, and Porcelaia, 
from 23 6d to £10, 


OUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, 
and 


por MEATS; also, 





FisseNcE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


porte SOUP,and JELLY, and other | 


GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. | 


| COLZA OIL, highest quality.............+. 2s 8d per gal 
evs eee | KEROSINE do., water-white, safe, 
inodorousS............0 a 3d * 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. | 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 

11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, | 
MAYFAIR, W. 


JILLIAM S. BURTON, General 


Furnishing Ironmonger, 39 Oxford Street, 
Catalogues, containing 850 Illustrations, 


\ 


W., &e. 
| post free. 
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HGENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Uross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


OSS of TIME is LOSS of MONEY! 


ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS of TIMF, 

And may be provided against by a policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCECOMPANY 
The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance 
Company. 

Rt. Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
MopeRATE PREMIUMS. 

BONUS ALLOWED TO INSURERS OF FIVE 
YEARS’ STANDING. 

A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury. 

ONE MILLION AND HALF 
has been paid as Compensation. 

Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


MPHE LIVERPOOL, LONDON, and 
GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 

1 Dale Street, Liverpool : Cornhill and Charing 
Cross, London. 
FIRE—LIFE—ANNUITIES. 

The Report and Accounts for the year 1878 

showed the net Yearly Income eee £1,508,070 
The Capital (paid up) ... oe ae wee 245,640 
The General Reserve and Fire Reinsurance 





Fund... one axe see ove ws» 1,300,000 
The Life Department Funds were increased 

during 1878 by ° ove ane eve 86 
And now amount to 3 il 


. ove wee ooo 6,082, 

The Report further showed that the New Life Par. 
ticipating Class had been very successful, enabling 
the Company to declare the high Reversionary Bonus 
of 35s per cent. per annum on the Policies effected in 
that class during the quinquennium. 

All descriptions of Fire Assurance effected upon 
favourable terms. 

Fire Renewal Premiums falling due at Lady Day 
should be paid within fifteen days therefrom, 


UARDIAN FIRE and _ LIFE 
J OOFFICE, 11 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 


Established 1821. Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—RICHARD M. HARVEY, Es 
Deputy-Chairman—AvGustus PREVOST, Esq. 
Henry Hulse Berens, Esq. ; Right Hon. 





John G. 





Henry Bonham-Carter,} —§ Hubbard, M.P. 

Esq. | Frederick H. Janson, Esq. 
Charles Wm. Curtis, Esq. | G. J. Shaw-Lefevre, Esq., 
Charles F. Devas, Esq. M.P 





Sir Walter R, Farquhar, | 
3art. | Esq. 
Alban G. H. Gibbs, Esq | John B. Martin, Esq. 
James Goodson, Esq. | Henry John Norman, Esq. 
Archibald Hamilton, Esq. | David Powell, Esq. 
Thomson Hankey, Esq.,| John G. Talbot, Esq., M.P. 
M.P. | Henry Vigne, Esq. 
Manager of Fire Department—F. J. MARSDEN, 
Actuary and Secretary—T. G. C. BROwNE. 
Share Capitalat present paid up and 
invested oss ove ose ee £1,000,000 
Total Funds upwards of 2,956,000 
Total Annual Income. nearly oe 500,000 
N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Lady Day 
should be renewed at the Head Oflice, or with the 
Agents, on or before April 9th. 


NLERICAL, MEDICAL, and 
GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
13 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON, 38.W. 
City Branch: Mansion House Buildings, E.C. 
DISTINCTIVE FEATURES. 

Crepir of half the first five Annual Premiums 
allowed on whole-term Policies on healthy Lives not 
over 60 years of age. 

ENDOWMENTS ASSURANCES granted, without Profits 
payable at death, or on attaining a specified age. 

_Iyvavip Lives assured at rates proportioned to the 


isk, 
Ciarms paid thirty days after proof of death. 
BONUS. 

The Reversionary Bonus at the Quinqnennial 
Division in January, 1877 (amounting to £357,014), 
averaged 50 per cent., and the CasH Bonus 30 per 
cent., on the premiums paid in the 5 years. 

The Next Division OF Prorits will take,place in 
January, 1882, and Persons who effect NEw PoLicres 
BEFORE THE END OF JUNE NEXT will be entitled at 
that Division to one year’s additional share of profits 
over later Eutrants. 

REPORT, 1879. 
Tie 55th Annual Report, and the'latest Balance- 
ts rendered to the Board ef Trade, can be 
“dat either of the Society’s Offices, or of any 
of its Agents. 
GHORGE CUTCLIFFF, Actnary and Seeretary. 


( RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30th, 
1851. Paid-up Capital, £1,500,000, 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or col- 
lect bills payable at Bombay, Caleutta, Colombo 
(Agencies at several inland towns), Hong Kong, 
Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne (Agencies at several 
inland towns), Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singa- 
pore, Sydney (Agencies at several inland towns), 
Yokohama (with Agency at Hiogo), and issue Circular 
Notes and Letters of Credit negotiable in most parts 
of the World. 

They undertake all banking business connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the 
same, and the receipt of Dividends, pay, pensions, &c., 
for constituents. They also receive Deposits for fixed 
periods on terms which may be ascertained at their 
Office. W. M. ANDERSON, Chief Manager, 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2, 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1880, 









mae 








Beaumont W. Lubbock, 





PAINLESS DENTISTRY, 
Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 


of 57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (immediately opposite the British Musen 
Will be glad to forward his new Pamphlet, gratis and post free, 
which explains the only perfectly Painless System of adapting ARTIFICIAL TEETH 
(Protected by Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent,) 
Which have obtained Five Prize Medals,—London 1862, Paris 1867, 
Philadelphia 1876, Vienna 1873, and New York 1853. 


CONSULTATION DAILY FREE. 
(TESTIMONIAL, JAN. 27, 1877. 

My DEAR Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the 
struction of my Artificial Teeth, which render my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to — 
that you have obtained her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Pain 
less Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services, you are at liberty to use my name.—S. G, Huroning, 

G. H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. § 





m), 


STONE'S PATENT BOXES. 


For the Safe and Orderly Keeping of all Papers and Documents, Manuscript or 
Printed. Made in all sizes, from small letter to large Folio, Any size made te. 
order. 





NO END OF 
WORRY SAVED 
BY 


E Illustrated Lists, post free, of 

| 

THE USE OF | HENRY STONE, Manufacturer and Patentee, Banbury. 
Sold by all Booksellers and Stationers. 


A Sample Box sent, carriage paid, to any Station in England, on receipt of Half-a-cr 


NEAVE’S 


own in stamps. 














| | arr 
| LANCET.—“ Carefully prepared and highly 
nutritious.” N EAVE S 
BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL.—“ Well 
adapted for children, aged people, and in- | 
valids.” | 
| LONDON MEDICAL RECORD.—“ Can un- | 


FOO D | hesitatingly recommend Neave’s Food.” | 





FOOD 


SANITARY RECORD.—“As a substitute for | 
mother’s milk Neave’s Food may be con- | 
scientiously recommended.” 


FOR FOR 


| Recommended by the Faculty gener- 


a 





INFANTS AND INVALIDS, 


IN ONE SHILLING CANISTERS. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. WHOLESALE 
J. R. NEAVE and CO., Fordingbridge, 


OF 
England. 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


Which are caleulated to deceive the Public, LEA and PERRINS have adopted a NEW LABEL, bearing their 
signature, ‘‘ LEA and PERRINS,” which signature is placed on every bottle of 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 


And without which none is genuine, 


Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester ; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


Dr. HASSALL says:—* Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured,-and of very 
Excellent Quality.” 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 








KINAHAN’S 





LL 


WHISKY. 





WHO SUFFER FROM COLDS 
SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


J 
DR. DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 
Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 
Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them; and even in Cases where a Cold haa 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. The smel! is 
pleasant and reviving, and relieves headaches. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle. Address, Dr. DUNBAR, 
eare of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 37 Newgate Street. 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE;; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Zimes, July 13th, 1864. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 
received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


December 31st, 1864. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866:—‘ Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners 
Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 
Dr. 5. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


RHEUMATISM, &c. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is a Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRH@A, COLICS, &c. 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE” on the 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 


SOLE MANUFACTURER—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, W.C. In Bottles, 1s 14d, 2s 94, 4s 6d. 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 
HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 





Vols. II. and IV. of Royal 


WINDSOR. By W. HEPWORTH Dixon. SECOND 
EpITION. Svo, 30s. Completing the Work. 


Conversations with Distin- 


GUISHED PERSONS DURING the SECOND 
EMPIRE, from 1860 to 1863. By the late NASSAU 
W. Senor. Edited by his Daughter, M. C. M. 
simpson. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s, 


Lodge’s Peerage and Baronetage, 


for 1880. Under the especial Patronage of Her 
Majesty. Corrected by the Nobility. 49th Edition, 
1 vol., with the Arms beautifully engraved, 51s 6d. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Three Recruits, and the Girls 


THEY LEVI BEHIND THEM. — By Joseru 
HWatron, Author of * Cruel London,” «ce. 


For Her Dear Sake. By Mary 


Ceci, Hay, Author of * Old Myddelton’s Money.” 


Lily of the Valley. By Mrs. 


RANDOLPH, Author of * Gentianella,” &c, 


A Sylvan Queen. By the Author 


of * RACHEL'S SECRET,” &e. 


Poet and Peer. By Hamilton 


Aipi:, Author of ** Penruddocke.” [April 9th. 
MAPPIN AND WEBB'S 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE. 


MANSION-HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
I 


OXFORD ST., 
W. 2.C., LONDON. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 








FOR THE NURSERY, THE SICK-ROOM, AND 
THE FAMILY TABLE, 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR, 


HAS BECOME 


A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY. 


{ GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


-" a 
FRY'S| FPRW'S, CARACAS COCOA. 
Y A choice prepared Cocya. 
COCOA “A most delicious and yaluable article.” 
—Standurd. ae : es 
GUARANTEED PURE. 


— pens 
sdiaies FPR" , COCOA, EXTRACT, 
P Coe ly, 
COCOA the eigadhenas o8 axel: 
J.S. FRY and SONS. 


TURK EY, PERSIAN, 
AND 


INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO. 


Nos. 35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


Superior Brussels, Velvet, Saxony, and all other 
pass Carpets, in the Newest Designs. 
REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE, 

INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, 

_4 in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in 
vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 


E OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—The 
4 diseases common to our climate and endanger- 
lng man’s physical condition will always exist, though 
Maby may be mitigated and their effects removed by 
tmely aid appropriately applied at the proper time. 
Ho!loway’s Pills are acknowledged far and wide to be 
the most effective purifler of the blood, the most cer- 
tain regulator of disordered organs, and the most 
lunocent aperient that can be prescribed. This 
medicine is applicable to all alike, young or old, robust 
or delicate. It inercases the appetite, and controls all 
derangements of the bowels. After the disorder is 
subdued, occasional doses of these Pills will prevent 
any relapse. 











Now ready, in 3 vols. Svo, price 36s. 
A HISTORY OF 
THE REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE. 
By JOHN HILL BURTON, D.C.L., 


for Scotland: Author of a 
,” “ The Book-Hunter,” &e, 


Historiographer-Royal 
* History of Scotland 


SOME OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


DAILY TeLeGrarH.— Dr. Burton's * History of 
Queen Anne's Reign’ is not merely exict and careful. 
It is eminently interestiug, and we venture to think it 
will prove one of the most popular books of the sea- 


lively without being shallow, eloquent, without trick 
or mannerism, and, when occasion serves, lit up by 
twinkles of quiet humour that never come amiss and 
never offend the most severe good-taste.” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE. —“ A work of great value...... 
The author brings to his task a calm and decisive 
judgment, and applies it rigorously over the whole 
range of his materials.” 

NOTES AND QUERIES.—* A contribution to historical 
literature of a more solid value than could be attained 
by mere charm of narrative or skilful character paint- 
TOG cas We carry away from Dr. Burton's pages juster 
ideas of Marlborough and Godolphin, as one of the 
greatest of England's generals, and one of the grest- 
est of English financiers, than have ever yet been put 
on paper, while the account of the flery and titly 
Peterborough and the hitherto obscure Methuens are 
in the nature of revelations.” 

ScoTsMAN.— A contribution to the requirements of 
students of politics and history, which on every page 
bears evidence of great and careful research, of 
sound appreciation of the events described.” 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


This day is published. 
ELECTION RHYMES. 
With Illustrated Cover, price Sixpence. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 

Edinburgh and London. 


This day is published, 20th Thousand of 
THE LIBERAL MIS-LEADERS. 
By the ARTIST and AUTHOR of 
“NEW GLEANINGS FROM GLADSTONE.” 


Fourteen Cartoons, with Illustrative 
price Sixpence. 


Quotations, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


To be had of all Booksellers and at the Railway 
Bookstalls. 

IMPORTANT NOTICE. 

N ACCOUNT of the GENERAL 

ELE ‘TIONS, H. SOTHERAN and CO.'S 

CATALOGUE for MARCH will not be issued till the 

16th instant, 

London: 36 Piccadilly, 136 Strand, 77 Queen 

Street. Manchester: 49 Cross Street. 


R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 

tise on the only Successful Method of Curing 

this Disease. By ROBERT G, WATTS, M.D., F.R.S.L., 

&c.,5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 

London: ©. MITCHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 


VERY DAY.—* This is not ordinary 
4 writing.”—Pal! Mall Gazette. ** Decidedly not 
every-day work.’ —/'un, “ Abundance of good read- 
ing in the book.”—Spectator. Cloth, 3s ; boards, 1s 6d. 
REMINGTON, 7 Arundel Street Strand. 


Sigs WOOD-CARVINGS, ALBERT 

HALL.—See the BUILDER (4d, or by post, 
13d)—also for Views, Interior and Exterior, of Skeg- 
ness Church, and High School for Girls, Blackheath 
—The Public Record Office—Cost of Tunnels—Intro- 
duction to Study of Fine Arts—French View of 
Architecture—Art of Dress—Illustration of Russian 
Architecture — Berlin Architects, &e.— No. 46 
Catherine Street, and all Newsmen. 














| IRKBECK BANK. — Established 

1851.—29 and 30 Southampton Buildings, 
Chancery Lane.—DEPOSITS received at INTEREST 
for stated periods or repayable on demand. Current 
Accounts opened with persons properly introduced, 
and Interest allowed on the minimum monthly 
balances. No charge made for keeping accounts. 
Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. The 
sank undertakes the custody of Securities of Cus- 


tomers, and the Collection of Bills of Exchange, 
D vidends, and Coupons. Stocks and Shares pur- 


chased and sold, and Advances made thereon. Office 
hours from 10 till 4, excepting Saturdays; then from 
10 to 2, On Mondays the Bank is open until 9 p.m. 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


UNVILLE’S OLDIRISH WHISKY 
is recommended by the Medical Profession in 
preference to French Brandy. ‘They hold the largest 
stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied in casks and 
cases for home use and exportation. Quotations on 
application to DUNVILLE and CO., Limited, Royal 
Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their London Offices, 
4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C, 





Price 2s 6d, 


THE MODERN REVIEW. 


A New Quarterly Magazine. 


CONTENTS FOR APRIL. 


1 SCIENCE, THEOLOGY, and the EVOLUTION 
of MAN. By William Binns. 
. PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS of MARY CAR- 
PENTER. By Frances Power Cobbe. 
. HOURS of THOUGHT. By Edwin A. Abbott, D.D. 
4. — and TRUTH in ART. By H. Schiitz 
ilson. 
5. The DOCTRINE of UNIFORMITY” in GEO- 
LOGY. By Henry W. Crosskey, F.G.S. 
i. a LLOYD GARRISON. By William 
Jorling. 


to 


ja 00 


7. The MIRACLES in the NEW TESTAMENT, II. 
By Philip Henry Wicksteed, M.A. 

8. PRAYER in the NAME of CHRIST: A Diseus- 
sion. $y Charles Voysey, M.A., Thomas 
Stephenson, «e. 

9. NOTES in REJOINDER. By J. Allanson 
Picton, M.A. 

10. SYNESIUS of CYRENE I. By R. Crompton 
Jones, B.A 

11 


. TO AN AGNOSTIC. By Annie Matheson. 
12. NOTES and NOTICES, By F, W. Newman, 
R. Lane Poole, &e. 


Published for the Proprietors in London, by JAMES 
CLARKE and CO; and in Manchester by JOHN 


HEYWOOD; and may be had by order of all 

Booksellers. 

6 lca QUARTERLY REVIEW. --— 
ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in the 


Forthcoming Number of the above Periodical must 
be forwarded to the Publisher by the 5th, and BILLS 
by the 7th April. 

JOHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Ow EDINBURGH REVIEW for 
APRIL will be published on WEDNESDAY. 
April 2lst. ADVERTISEMENTS intended for in- 
sertion cannot be received by the Publishers later 
than WEDNESDAY, the lth inst. 
London: LonaMANns and Co., 39 Paternoster Row, 
E.C. 
5 ee NINETEENTH CENTURY, 


for APRIL, 1880, price 2s 6d. 


THE DOCILITY OF AN “ IMPERIAL” PARLIAMENT. By 
the Right Hon. Robert Lowe. 
THE COMMON-SENSE OF Homeg-Rvte: (1.) A REPLY. 


By E. D. J. Wilson. 
McCarthy. 

Tue DegP SEA AND ITS CONTENTS. 
Carpenter, F.R.S. 

AGNOSTICISM AND WOMEN, By Mrs. Lathbury. 

A NONCONFORMIST'S VIEW OF THE ELECTIONS. 
Rey. J. Guinness Rogers. 

DAYS IN THE Woops. By the Right Hon. the Ear! of 
Dunraven. 

BRITISH INTERESTSIN THE EAST. By M. E. Grant Duff. 

THE PRESENT CRISIS AT Guy's HosPiTAL. By Margaret 
Lonsdale. 

NATIVE ARMIES OF INDIA. 
Sir John Adye. 

RELIGION: ACHATAN AND SEMITIC. 
lion. W. E. Gladstone. 

IMPERIALISM AND SOCLALISM. By Frederic Seebohm. 

C. KEGAN PAu and Co., London. 


RASER’S MAGAZINE, 
APRIL, 1880. No. 604, New Series, CXXIV. 


Price 2s 6d. 
Edited by Principal TULLOCH. 


(2.) A REJOINDER. By Justin 


By Dr. W. B. 


By the 


By Lieutenant-General 


By the Right 


CONTENTS. 
MARY ANERLEY: A YORKSHIRE TALE. By R. D. 
Blackmore. Chaps, 35. Little Carroways.—36, 


Maids and Mermaids.—37. Fact, or Factor.—33. The 
Demon of the Axe. 
A Swiss NOVELIST. By Miss Helen Zimmern. 
THE ZULU CAMPAIGN FROM A MILITARY POINT OF 
ViEW. By Lieutenant-Colone! Arthur Harness. 
THE CROOKIT MgeG: A STORY OF THE YEAR ONE. 
(Continued) By Shirley. 

CONTESTING THE COUNTIES. By William Minto. 

MACPHERSON, BURNS, AND SCOTT IN THEIR RELA- 
TION TO THE MODERN REVOLUTION. By J. 8. Stuart- 
Glennie. 

NATIONAL THRIFT AND ITS PRACTICAL PROMOTION. 
By the Rey. William Lewery Blackley. 

BLUES AND BuFFs: A SKETCH OF A CONTESTED 
ELECTION. By an M.P. Chaps. 1-9. 

THE ELECTORAL CRISIS. 

London: LONGMANS and Co. 


B' ACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for 
APRIL, 1880. No. DCCLXXIV., price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 

BRUMMAGEM MORALITY. 

REATA; OR, WHAT'S IN A NAME.—Part XIII. 

THE PEASANT PROPRIETORS OF NORWAY. 

BusH-LIFE IN QUEENSLAND.—Part V. 

THE AFFGHAN WAR—PASSAGES FROM 
Book OF A STAFF OFFICER.—Part LT. 

ELeEANOUR; A TALE OF NON-PERFORMERS. 

THE PRINCE CONSORT. 

Tue Crisis ABROAD. 

THE APPEAL TO THE COUNTRY. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London 





THE NOTE- 


Price 3s quarterly; yearly, 12s, post free. 


OO. AVE: 


1. PurLosopstc Doust. By Leslie Stephen. 

2. PLEASURE OF VISUAL Form. By James Sully. 

3. PAIN AND DEATH. By Grant Alien. 

4. Mr. SpPencer’s ETHICAL SYSTEM. 
Sidgwick. 

5. Dk. WARD ON FREE-WILL, 


B . 


By Henry 
By Shadworth H. 


Hodgson. 

NOTES, CRITICAL Notices, &c., by the Editor, F. 
Maitland, Dr. W. G. Ward, F. Pollock, and 
Others. 

WILLIAMS AND NorGATE, London and Edinburgh. 
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C. KEGAN PAUL AND COV’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Royal 4to, cloth extra, price 50s, roxburghe half-morocco, price 52s 6d. 


ANCIENT ROME and its. CONNECTION with the 
CHRISTIAN RELIGION : an Outline of the History of the City from its First 
Foundation down to the Erection of the Chair of St. Peter, A.D, 42-47. By the 
Rev. HENRY ForMBY. With numerous Lilustrations of Ancient Monuments, 
Sculpture, and Coinage, and of the Antiquities of the Christian Catacombs. 


The PULPIT COMMENTARY. 
EZRA, NEHEMIAH, and ESTHER. By Rev. Canon G. 


Rawuinson, M.A. With Homilies by Rev. W. 8. Lewis, M.A.; Rev. Pro- 
fessor Barker, LL.B., M.A.; Rev. Professor Redford, LL.B., M.A.; Rey. 
Professor Thomson, M.A.; Rev. A. Mackennal, B.A.; Rev. W. Clarkson, 
B.A.; Rev. W. Dinwiddie, LL.B.; Rev. G. Wood, B.A. ; Hastings ; 
Rey. J. A. Macdonald. Price 123 6d. 





Lev. 
Rev. F. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


The GENESIS of EVIL, and other Sermons, mainly 


Expository. By Samvur. Cox, Author of ‘Salvator Mundi,’ and Edit or of 
the ELrpositor, 


Third and Cheaper Edition. 


UNSECTARIAN FAMILY PRAYERS. 


. R. HAWEIS. Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 1s 6d. 


By the Rev. 


Eighth Edition. 


SISTER DORA: a Biography. By Margaret Lonsdale. 


With Portrait engraved on Steel by C. H. Jeens, and an Illustration. Crown 
8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, prices 6s. 


JOHN KEATS: a Study. By F. M. Owen. 


Crown 8vo0, cloth, price 3a, 


OUTLINES of REDECRAFT (LOGIC). With English 


Wording by WILLIAM Barngs, B.D., Author of “ Outlines of Speechcraft,” &e. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 


BULGARIA SINCE the WAR. Notes of a Tour in the 


Autumn of 1879. By JAMES GEORGE MINCHIN. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 63. 


GINEVRA and the DUKE of GUISE: Two Tragedies, 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 
MONMOUTH; a Drama, of which the Outline is Historical. 
Dedicated, by permission, to Mr. Henry Irvine. 
“Interesting, skilful in construction, and abounding in nervous lines and 


effective situations.” —Queen. 
“ The author has brought considerable literary power to the task.”—E.raminer, 


Cloth, price 1s 6d; paper, 1s. 


PREVENTION of PAUPERISM. COLLECTED ESSAYS. 
By the Rev.W. L. BLACKLEY, M.A., Rector of North Waltham, Hants. 


1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 





TRUBNER AND CO’S LIST. 
The GREAT AFRICAN ISLAND: Chapters on Madagascar. 


By the Rev. JAMES SIBREE, Jun., of ths London Missionary Societ 

3 nel mie ‘ y, Author of 
“ Madagascar and Its People,” &e. Demy 8vo, with Maps and i 
pp. xii.-350, cloth, 12s. , ' Mlsstrations! 


MODERN INDIA and the INDIANS: being a Series of 
Impressions, Notes, and Essays. By Monter WILLIAMS, D.C.L Hon. LL.D 
of the University of Calcutta, Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the Univer sity 
of Oxford. Third Revised and Augmented Edition, post 8yvo, with Iu a 
tions and Map, pp. vii..368, cloth, 14s. ; — 


The HISTORY of DRINK: a Review, Social, Scientific and 
Political. By JAMES SAMUELSON, of the Midile Temple, Barrister-at-L, 
Second Edition, crown 8vo, pp. xxviii.-288, cloth, 63. [Now ready. 


ACROSS THE ZODIAC: a Story of a Wrecked Record, 


Deciphered, Translated, and Edited by Percy Grea, Author of “ The Devil’ 
Advocate.” 2 vols. crown 8vo, pp. vi.-295, and vi.-288, cloth, 21s. P 


The LIFE or LEGEND of GAUDAMA, the Buddha of the 
Burmese, With Annotations, the Ways to Neibban, and Notice on the 
Phongyies, or Burmese Monks. By the Right Rev. P. BIGANDET Bp. of 
Ramatha, Vicar Ap. of Avaand Pegu. Third Edition, 2 vols. post 8vo. ‘pp xx. 
268 and viii.-326, cloth, 21s. oe 


SELECTIONS from the KORAN. By Edward William 


LANE, Author of an * Arabic-English Lexicon,” &c. New Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged, with an Introduction by STANLEY LANE POOLE. Post 8vo, pp. exii,.- 


174, cloth, 9s. 
TRANSLATIONS from SANSKRIT 


METRICAL 
WRITERS. With an Introduction, many Prose Versions, and Parallel 
Passages from Classical Authors. By J. Murr, D.C.L, LU.D., &e. Post 8yo, 


pp. xliv.-376, cloth, 14s. 


A HISTORY of MATERIALISM. By Prof. F. A. Lange, 


Authorised Translation from the Germin by ERNEST C. THOMAS. In 3 yols, 
Vol. IL., post 8vo, pp. viii.-398, cloth, 10s 6d, 


The COLOUR-SENSE: its Origin and Development. 


Essay in Comparative Psychology. By GraNT ALLEN, B.A., Author of 
* Physiological Aesthetics.” Post 8vo, pp. xii. 282, cloth, 103 6d. 


The PHILOSOPHY of MUSIC: being the Substance of a 
Course of Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain in Feb. 
ruary and March, 1877. By W. PoLe, Mu-. Doc., Oxon., one of the Examiners 
in Music to the University of London. Post 8vo, pp. 336, cloth, 10s 6d. 


INSTRUCTIONS for TESTING TELEGRAPH LINES; 
and the TECHNICAL ARRANGEMENTS of OFFICES. By Lous 
SCHWENDLER. Second Edition, authorised by H.M.’s Secretary of State for 
India in Council. Vol. IL, demy 8vo, pp. xii. 268, cloth, 9s. 


Vol. I., demy 8vo, pp. xii.-239, cloth, 12s, still on Sale. 


MATHEMATICAL DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, and 
HOW to USE THEM. By F. E. Hunme, F.L.S., F.S.A., Art-Master of Marl- 
borough College. Imp. 1l6mo, with Fifty-six Illustrations, pp. xvi.-152, cloth, 
3s 6d. 


An 


London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 
MET A PH ¥ 8S £ €. 


1.—THOUGHT. 
TIME and SPACE: a Metaphysical Essay. 
HODGSON. 8vo, 16s. 


T HE N EW 


By Suapwortn 4. 


2.—ACTION. 
The THEORY of PRACTICE: an Ethical Enquiry. By the Same 


Author. 2 vols. Svo, 24s. 


The PHILOSOPHY 


2 vols. 8vo, 21s. 


3.—SYSTEM. 
of REFLECTION. By the Same Author. 


London: LONGMANS and Co. 





SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE EPIC OF HADES.” 


THE ODE OF LIFE. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 





C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE GAMEKEEPER AT HOME.” 


Now ready, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. 


HODGE AND HIS MASTERS. 


By RICHARD JEFFERIES, 
Author of “ The Gamekeeper at Home,” “ Wild Life ina Southern County,” 
“The Amateur Poacher,” “ Greene Ferne Farm.” 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





THE MULTIPLEX COPYING PROCESS | 


gives Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Examination Questions, Drawings, Plans, 
Specifications. 

This process has been adopted by her Majesty's Governmant, on tha recom- 
mendation of a Treasury Commission; and the Government have paid the 
Inventor (Mr. Fellows) £500, for the privilege of using it throughout all their 





Departments. 

No long preparation. No tedious wasbing-off. Full particulars post free. 
CHARL#S FELLOWS, 4 TETTENHALL ROAD, WOLVERHAMPTON. 
j INTER RESIDENCE for INVALIDS 

SMEDLEY'S HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, : 
MATLOCK BRIDGE, DERBYSHIRE. 
Resident Physician—W. B. HUNTER, M.D., &e. 
The Arrangements for HEATING and VENTILATING render this Establishment 
admirably adapted asa Winter Residence for such as would otherwise have had 
to go abroad. 


HYDROPATHIO, TURKISH, AND ELECTRIC BATAS. 
Special Winter-Tariff Prospectus from MANAGER. 








ROLLS OFFICE CHRONICLES. 
In royal 8vo, pp. 772, with Fac-simile, price 10s, half-bound. 


\ ATTHAEIL PARISTENSIS, MONACHI SANCTI 
Ht ALBANI, CHRONICA MAJORA, Vol. V., A.D. 1248-1259. Edited by H, 
R. LuARD, D.D., and published by the Authority of the Lords Commissioners of 
H.M.'s Treasury, under the direction of the Master of the Rolls. 

The present volume completes the Chronica Majora of Matthew Paris. The 
historical materials of this section of the work are of exactly the saine character 
as the history of previous years. There is the same vividness of description (see 
the description of Prince Edward's tears and sobs on parting with his father at 
Portsmouth before the King sailed to Gascony in 1253, and his refusal to leave the 
shore as long as the vessel remained in sight), the same occasional minuteness of 
detail, the same attention to the affairs of other countries than England, both 
when closely connected with England. as in the cases of the Papal dominions, 
Gascony, or France, and when comparatively independent, as in thosa of the 
empire or the cities of Italy, The account of the campaigns of the Emperor 
Frederick IT. in Italy, as. for instance, the siego ofj Parma, his defeat there, and 
subsequent success; the details of the death of Peter de Vineis; the abstract of 
the Emperor's will, one clause of which is peculiar to this author; the elaborate 
description of St. Louis's crusade; the details of the rising and outrages of the 
Pastoureaux in France in 1251:—must have been obtained from eye-wituesses, or 
from sources quite independent of any that we know. 

London: LONGMANS and Co., and TrRuBNER and Co. Oxford: PARKER and Co 
Cambridge: MACMILLAN and Co. Edinburgh: A. and ©. BLACK, and DOUGLAS 
and Fours. Dublin: A. THOM and Co. 

TNHE ART JOURNAL, for APRIL 6d), 
contains the following 
LINE ENGRAVINGS :— 
1. The CITY BELLE. After J. H.S. Mann. 
2. ST. JOHN and the VIRGIN MOTHER, After E. Armitage, R.A. 
8. The WINE-TASTERS. After E, Kurzbauer. 
LITERARY CONTENTS :— ; 
The Aésthetics of Dress. By Mrs. Haweis. Domestic Architecture in Syria and 
Sketching from Nature. | Palestine. By Mary Eliza Rogers. 
Original Designs for Art Manufacture. | Illustrated, i 

Illustrated. | Decorative Lron Casting. : 

The Great Sculptors of Modern Europe. | Corporation Plate and Insignia, &c. 
John- | Illustrated. 











(price 2s 


—Canova. By Frances St. By L. Jewitt, F.S.A. 
Brenon. The Round of the Studios. ‘ 
The Works of Hubert Herkomer, Art at Home and Abroad, Obituary, 


A.R.A. By J. Dafforne. Llustrated. Reviews, &c. 
London: ART JOURNAL OFFICE, Ivy Lane; and all Booksellers. 


THE “PRESTOGRAP H” 


‘ : 2 . s ft 
Gives 50 to 100 Copies of Circrlars, Music, Drawings, Plans. Negatives wash 0 
almost instantaneously. Copies are clear, sharp, and vivid. Black ink available 
to the extent of six copies. Trialallowed. Full particulars post free. 
CHARLES FELLOWS, 4 TETTENHALL ROAD, WOLVERHAMPTON. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA per annum and upwards, 


Commencing at any date. 











SPECIMEN LIST OF BOOKS IN GENERAL DEMAND. 


«@ This LIST will serve to indicate the Character of the whole Collection, which now comprises considerably more 
than One Million Volumes. 


Life of H.R.H. the Prince Consort, by Sir Theodore Martin (2,000 Copies). 
The Life and Work of St. Paul, by Canon Farrar (1,500 Copies)—Memoir of Mrs. 'Tait (1,500 Copies). 
McCarthy’s History of Our Own Times (1,000 Copies)—-Life of Bishop Wilberforce (1,500 Copies). 
Letters of Charles Dickens (1,500 Copies)—Dixon’s Royal Windsor—Sister Dora: a Biography (1,000 Copies). 
Senior’s Conversations—Memoirs of Madame de Rémusat—Selected Correspondence of Macvey Napier. 
Life of Erasmus Darwin, by Charles Darwin-—The Old Régime, by Lady Jackson—Our Home in Cyprus, by Mrs. Scott-Stevenson. 
Life in the Rocky Mountains, by Isabella Bird—Memoirs of Edward and Catherine Stanley. 
The Manliness of Christ, by Thomas Hughes—Life and Work of Mary Carpeater—Contemporary Portraits, by E. de Pressensé. 
Hamilton’s Memorials of Frederick the Great—Mackenzie’s History of the Nineteenth Century. 
Dr. Martineau’s Hours of Thought (New Series)—Rough Ways made Smooth, by R. A. Proctor. 
Russia and England, by O. K.—Russia Before and After the War. 
The River of Golden Sand, by Captain Gill—Our Future Highway, by Commander Cameron. 
Inglis’s Australia—Kaffirland, by Sir S. Lakeman—The Amateur Poacher—Belton’s Recollections of an Old Actor. 
Life of C. J. Mathews, by C. Dickens—Loftie’s Ride in Egypt—Masson’s Life of Milton, Vol. VI. 
Essays from the North-American Review—Baird’s Rise of the Huguenots—Nordenskiéld’s Arctic Voyages. 
Mrs. Brassey’s Voyage in the Mediterranean (1,500 Copies)—Is Life Worth Living ? by W. H. Mallock. 
Up the Amazon, by E. D. Mathews—Stone’s Visit to New Guinea—Roman Days, by Viktor Rydberg. 
The Ode.of Life, by the Author of “ Epic of Hades ”’—New Poems, by Edward W. Gosse—Key-Notes, by L. 8. Bevington. 
Adventures in Many Lands, by Parker Gillmore—Gillmore’s Ride through Hostile Africa. 
The Reign of Queen Anne, by J. H. Burton—Mind in the Lower Animals, by Dr. Lindsay—Guienne, by Algernon Taylor. 
A Tour in Sweden and Norway in 1827, by the Marchioness of Westminster—Brassey’s Foreign Work and English Wages. 
Life of Dr. Duff—Life of Bishop Selwyn—Memoir of Marquess Wellesley, by W. M. Torrens. ; 
Italy and Her Invaders, by Thomas Hodgkin—The Huguenots of the Dispersion, by Thomas Poole. 
The Emotions, by Dr. McCosh—McCrie’s Early Years of Calvin—Ceremonial Institutions, by Herbert Spencer. 
Scotch Sermons in 1880—Abbott’s Oxford Sermons—Ruskin’s Notes on S. Prout and W. Hunt. 
Fossil Men, by J. W. Dawson—Watson’s Sketches in the Hunting Field—Morris’s Letters to the Times about Birds. 
The Racehorse in Training, by William Day—Ball’s Jungle Life in India—Canton, by Mrs. Gray. 
My Chief and I in Natal, by Atherton Wylde—Oppert’s Corea—Sibree’s Madagascar—Herat, by Colonel Malleson. 

Day’s America—Minchin’s Bulgaria since the War—The English Constitution, by Sheldon Amos—F ree Land, by Arthur Arnold, 
Bagehot’s Economic Studies—England under Beaconsfield, by P. W. Clayden—-Indian Finance, by Henry Faweett. 
Froude’s Lectures on South Africa—The Dead Hand, by Sir Arthur Hobhouse—Chorley’s National Music of the World. 

The Munster Circuit, by J. R. O'Flanaghan—A Study of Shakespeare, by A. C. Swinburne. 
Amateur Theatricals, by Lady Pollock—Cetshwayo’s Dutchman—Recollections of Workhouse Visiting, by Louisa Twining. 
Hellenica: a Series of Essays—Observations on Bulgarian Affairs, by the Marquess of Bath. 
Rest Awhile, by Dean Vaughan—Monarchy and Democracy, by the Duke of Somerset—Little Comedies, by Julian Sturgis. 
Camps in the Caribbees, by F. A. Ober—Early Man in Britain, by W. Boyd Dawkins. 
Autobiography of Prince Metternich—Life of Beethoven—Life of Bishop Milman—The Amateur Dramatic Club, by F. C. Burnand. 
Pen-Sketches from a Vanished Hand, by Mortimer Collins—Essays by the Archbishop of York—Life of Henry T. Buckle. 
Memoirs of Baroness Bunsen—Lord Beaconsfield: a Study from the German—Giifen’s Essays on Finance. 
Our Visit to Kashmir, by Mrs. J. C. Murray Aynsley—Cyprus as I Saw It, by Sir Samuel Baker—Mrs. Burton’s Travels in Arabia. 
Watson’s Science Teachings in Living Nature—Lectures on Art, by E. J. Poynter—Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin. 
Impressions of Theophrastus Sach—Cvsar: a Sketch, by J. A. Froude—Froude’s Bunyan. 
Wanderings in the Western Land, by A. P. Vivian—Klein’s Narrative of the Battle of Worth. 
Records of York Castle—Ewald’s Representative Statesmen—Bayne’s Lessons from My Masters. 
Autobiography of Sir Gilbert Scott—Scott’s Lectures on Medieval Architecture—Life of Charles Lever. 
Memoir of Sir Francis Goldsmid—Brodrick’s Political Studies—Londoniana, by Edward Walford. 
Murphy’s Rambles in North-Western America, and Sporting Rambles in the Far West. 
Burmah, by Lieutenant-General Fytche—British Burmah, by Captain Forbes—Sport in Burmah, by Lieutenant-Colonel Pollok. 
Paris Herself Again, by G. A. Sala—Berlin under the New Empire, by Henry Vizetelly. 
Among the Bedouins, by Lady Anna Blunt—Northward Ho! by Captain Markham. 
The-Great Fur Land, by H. M. Robinson—Round the World in Six Months, by E. 8. Bridges. 
Life of Victor Emanuel II., by Miss Godkin—The Youth of Queen Elizabeth—Busch’s Bismarck. 

Life and Letters.of Dean Hook—Wild Life in a Southern County—Travel and Trout in the Antipodes, by William Senior. 
Wheeler’s Short History of India—The Transvaal of To-day, by A. Aylward—A Trip to Béerland, by R. J. Atcherley. 
Stone’s Cradle-Land of Arts—From Egypt to Palestine, by S. C. Bartlett—One Generation of a Norfolk House. 
Holidays in Eastern France, by Matilda Betham-Edwards—In the Beginning, by Richard Hill Sandys. 

Life of Sir James Brooke, by Spencer St. John—Séguin’s Black Forest—The Renaissance in France, by Mrs. Mark Pattison. 


ALL THE BEST NEW NOVELS, AND MANY OTHER WORKS OF GENERAL INTEREST. 
SEE MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for APRIL. 


*,* Fresh Copies of all Works of Acknowledged Merit continue to be added as the demand increases, and arrangements are 


made with the leading Publishers for an abundant supply of all the Principal Forthcoming Works as they appear. 


All the Books in circulation in MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained by every Subscriber to 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 


And (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (LIMITED), NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
CITY OFFICE: 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
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CLARENDON PRESS PUBLICATIONS. 





ITALY and HER INVADERS, 376-476. 


By THoMAs HopGkKIN, B.A., Fellow of University College, London. With 


Maps and Illustrations, 2 vols, 8vo, 32s. [This day. 
GEODESY. By Colonel A. R. Clarke, C.B., 
Royal Engineers, F.R.S. 8vo, 12s 6d. [This day. 


Library Edition, 3 vols. 8vo, 48s, 


Prof. STUBBS’ CONSTITUTIONAL 
HISTORY of ENGLAND. (Just published. 
*,* The Book will still be kept in 3 vols. crown 8vo, price 12s each. 


“ We regard this work as the most valuable contribution to the knowledge 
of English constitutional history and law of our generation. So exhaustively 
and accurately does Professor Stubbs treat his subject, that it seems hardly 
possible that any one can ever attempt to cover his ground again.”— 
Westminster Review. 


THESAURUS SYRIACUS: Collegerunt 


Quatremare, Bernstein, Lorsbach, Arnoldi, Field, Edidit R. PAYNE SMITH. 
Fasc. V., completing Vol. I. 4to, 21s. 


VOL L,.4to, cloth, price £5 5s. [Vow ready. 


ELEMENTS of JURISPRUDENCE. By T. 


E. Honuanp, D.C.L., Chichele Professor of International Law and Diplomacy 
at Oxford, (Shortly, 


The ANTI-PELAGIAN TREATISES of St. 


AUGUSTINE. With the Acts of the Second Council of Orange. With In- 
troduction by the Rev. W. W. Briaut, D.D., Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 9s. (Shortly. 


EXTRACTS from HERODOTUS. Edited, 


with Introduction and Notes, by W.'W. Merry, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 
[Short/y. 


SACRED BOOKS of the EAST. Translated 


by various Oriental Scholars, and Edited by Professor MAX MULLER. New 
Volumes to be published shortly :— 


Vol. IV.—The ZEND-AVESTA. Part I. The 


Vendidad. Translated by JAMES DARMESTETER. 8vo, 10s 6d. 


Vol. V.—PAHLAVI TEXTS. Translated by E. W. 


Wrst. Part I. The Bundahis, Bahman Yast, and Shiyast La-Shiyast, 
12s 6d. 


Vol. VIL—The INSTITUTES of VISHNU. Translated 


by JuLius JOLLY. 10s 6d. 


A TREATISE on STATICS, containing the 


Fundamental Principles of Electrostatics and Elasticity. By Goran 
MINCHIN, M.A., Professor of Applied Mathematics in the Royal Indian 
Engineerivg College. Second Edition, Corrected and Enlarged, 5vo, 14s. 


EURIPIDES.—ALCESTIS. Edited, with 


Notes, &c, by C. S. JenraM, M.A. Extra feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 


GOETHE’S IPHIGENIE AUF TAURIS. 


Edited, with Introduction, &c., by Dr. BucunEIM. Extra fcap. 8vo, 33. 


SELECT ORATIONS of CICERO. Edited, 


with Introduction, Notes, &c., by J. R. KING, M.A, Extra feap. 8vo, 28 64. 


A LATIN DICTIONARY, founded on 


Andrew's Edition of “Freund's Latin Dictionary.” Revised, Enlarged, and 
in great part Re-written, by CHARLTON T. Lewis, Ph.D., and CHARLES SHORT, 
LL.D., Professor of Latin, Columbia College, New York. 4to, 31s 6d. 


“The improvements are such as to defy quotation, both from their length 
and their intrinsic character. New words are added, and new and most 
happy quotations are introduced ; meanings are more carefully differentiated 
and arranged. The etymological notes certainly far surpass in accuracy and 
fullness anything as yet attempted in any dictionary.”—Atheneum, 

“ The distinguished American scholars, under whose care it appears, have 
gpared no time or labour to make the book...... as representative of the present 
state of Latin scholarship as Liddell and Scott of Greek.”—Guardian. 

“Everything that the most advanced student can fairly require will be 
found in these pages...,...TLe work is evidently one of first-rate merit, and it 
is sure to command, as it deserves, an extensive circulation.”—British 
Quarterly Review. 


Oxford: Printed at the CLARENDON PRESS, and Published by 
MACMILLAN and CO., London, Publishers to the University. 





ee, 


MACMILLAN & CO0.’S PUBLICATIONS” 





By the MARQUIS of BATH. 


Bulgarian Affairs; Observations on 
Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. (This day . ’ 


‘‘ Altogether the book is worth reading......Lord Bath has evidently aj 
at compressing his matter into the smallest space compatible with pobre 
of arrangement and expression. The result is that his readers ~ 
from him in an hour more knowledge of ‘Bulgarian Affairs’ tha 
likely to acquire from volumes of Betray: aim and bulk.” 


may learn 
n they are 
—Atheneum, 


A Short History of India, and of the 
Frontier States of AFGHANISTAN, NIBgLyend BURMA, By J TALBOYS 
WHEELER, late Assistant-Secretary to the Govérnmpnt of India, Foreign De 
partment, Crown 8vo, with 13 Coloured fiaps and Tab'es, 128. [This day : 

“The name of the author, the important posts he has filled in India, and the 
reputation he has made for himself by his valuable ‘ History of India from 
the Earliest Ages,’ guarantee the accuracy of *his present book, which will be 
found very useful for purposes of reference....xThe whole work may be ro. 
commended to those who wish to make themselves acquainted with the 
annals of our great dependency."’—Globe. 


THIRD EDITION, ENLARGED.—With Illustrations. 
Public Picture Galleries of Europe, 


a HANDBOOK TO, with a Brief Sketch of the History of the various Schools 
of Painting from the Thirteenth Century to the Eighteenth, inclusive, By 
Kate THompson, Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. [This day 


“A very remarkable memoir of the several great schools of painting, anda 
singularly lucid exhibition of the principal treasures of all the chief and 30ma 
of the smaller picture galleries of Europe.’’—Morning Post, 

* So far as we have been able to examine the lists of collections well known 
to ourselves, Miss Thompson's collection has been made with judgment. The 
list of galleries in Italy is so full that the traveller wou!d not be ill-furnisbed 
who, on an Italian tour, foand himself with no other Art-guide than Miss 
Thompson’s little manual.’’—7imes. 


“J . ey , u . wae 9 \ 
Professor Nordenskiold’s — Voyages. 
The ARCTIC VOYAGES of ADOLF ERIC NORDENSKIOLD, 
1858-79. With Illustrations and Maps, 8yvo, 163, 
** Those who wish to get aclearer notion of one of the first Arctic explorers 
of our day cannot do better than peruse this interesting volume.’’—A thenaun, 


“The narrative is thoroughly readable, and unusually instructive.” —Zimes, 


° 

House Architecture. By J. J. Steven- 
SON, Fellow of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 2 vols. royal 8yo, 
with numerous Illustrations, cloth extra, 36s. 

‘““Mr. Stevenson has accomplished his task excellently. He writes ina 
clear and agreeable style, enlivening the discussions with occasional strokes 
of humour. Apart from its utility to those who are about to build, bis book 
may be read with interest by any one who cares to hear of the developme.t 
of house architecture in Western Europe—a subject which has tue closest 
connection with the history of the human race."—<Architect. 


v . Yo a 

France since the First Empire. By 
JAMES MACDONELL. Edited by his Wire. Crown 8vo, 6s. . 
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